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By Wainwright Evans 


I. NEARLY every average 
family there’s likely to be at least 
one irritable, touchy, thin-skinned, 
quick-tempered, more or less 
grouchy member. Set down in an 
otherwise harmonious and well- 
adjusted household, such a one is 
like a grain of dust in the family’s 
eye. 

In some families all the mem- 
bers are highly irritable, with a 
hair-trigger set-up that will give 
you the works, so to speak, if you 
so much as look at them rather 
hard. One common situation is 
that in which some one member is 
particularly irritable in all deal- 
ings with some one other member, 
tho he’s even-tempered enough 
in his relations with everyone else. 

Perhaps the commonest instance of this is the 
otherwise socially well-adjusted husband who is 
unduly irritable toward his wife—or the wife who 
is that way toward her husband, tho she may get 
on with everyone else. They flare up and snap and 
spat over small matters that would be a pin prick 
in their other relationships. She can’t oppose or 
correct or reproach him in the smallest matter 
without incurring his outspoken or his unspoken 
resentment. The outspoken kind is the better be- 
cause the explosion clears the air and is soon over; 
but if he goes in for the unspoken kind, he lapses 
into sullen silence—a dignified silence that ad- 
vertises just how wronged and put-upon he is, and 
incidentally how infantile he is. Irritable? quick- 
tempered?—not he! He’s merely practicing the 
virtue of humility by refusing to answer back, by 
refusing to quarrel or bicker or wrangle with his 
wife. He’s a superior person, he’d have you know. 
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ILLUSTRATION 


the woman who really wants children and a home is will- 
to give up the career which she once planned for herself" 


When he’s reviled he reviles not again. Besides, 
silence is a good way to make her miserable, darn 
her. 

And, of course, it often happens the other way 
round. The wife is the injured party—and she 
takes it out on her husband whenever the chance 
offers. She makes nasty digs at him in public 
usually with honeyed laughter to show that she’s 
merely joking and poking a bit of good-natured 
fun at his masculine foibles. “You know how it is, 
my dear,” she seems to say, “boys will be boys, 
and some of them never quite grow up. I suppose 
dear John will stay young till he dies.” Or she 
flares up at home, and says furious things she re- 
grets the minute they’re out of her mouth. 

These maladjustments occur commonly among 
people who love each other very dearly, and who 
would go to any length in each other’s behalf if 
the need arose; in fact, when [ Continued on page 44 
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BEFORE 


With modern heating equipment, that neglected, dirty, 


waste space in so many homes can be made both at- 





tractive and useful, with little additional investment 


By John Normile 


Architect-Editor, Better Homes & Garden 


“ce 


< Here was a TyPicat “cellar” furnace room, with coal pile 
in the corner, the furnace with its spreading ducts in the center, 
and grime everywhere. With the coal bin inclosed, and a new 
heating unit and automatic stoker installed, it was easy to 
paint the floor, walls, and ceiling, and convert the cleared 
space into a delightful playroom for the children. 

Cost, after installation of new heating unit and stoker: erect- 
ing partition, $18; cabinetwork (merry-go-round, shelves, 
train table), $64; painting walls, ceiling, floor, and furniture, 
including the paper “mural,” $75; special furnishings, $83. 


TOTAL—$240. 


< Ar First GLANCE the “before” picture appears to uncover a 
hopelessly cluttered room with structural posts making any 
worth-while improvement impossible. These same posts, how- 
ever, as you can see, were cleverly converted into useful deco- 
rative features with circular magazine tables built around 
them. Here, again, paint worked wonders when the old-fash- 
ioned heating system was changed to a modern, dirtless unit. 
Some simple homemade furniture finished the job of creating 
a much-needed quiet study for the grown-ups of the family. 

Cost, after installation of new heating unit: demolishing 
partitions, $11; walls ( kame finish), $30; ceiling (refinished 
with wallboard), $37; cabinetwork (bookshelves, column tables, 
and new door), $45: gos veh (labor and material for walls, 
ceiling, floor, and furnishings), $50; special furnishings, $101 


TOTAL—$274 


< Here’s A FINE EXAMPLE of a basement room reclaimed for 
the athletic members of the family. The ‘“‘before”’ picture shows 
the usual dingy, cluttered space, occupied mostly by the fur- 
nace and coal bin. With the new heating plant in the far corner, 
space was available for a boxing ring, punching bag, exercise 
rack, and rowing machine, all bright and cheerful for hours of 
sporting recreation. 

Cost, after installation of new heating unit: erecting parti- 
tion, $15; walls (plastic finish), $40; ceiling ( wallboard), $40; 
painting, $45; special furnishings (boxing ring, exercise rack, 
and so on), $215.32. TOTAL—$355.32. 


BEFORE 


< Topay THE MODERN homemaker’s ideal demands that work- 
ing areas, as well as the rest of the house, be clean and pleasant. 
Modern heating equipment makes it possible to convert the 
oldtime laundry and furnace room into a complete utility room 
for a minimum expenditure, with a result that’s truly decora- 
tive and useful. In this basement the walls were calcimined in 
‘powder blue. The coal bin was provided with double doors so 
that coal may be taken from the lower door and the dust al- 
lowed to pass out the window in the bin. 

Cost, after installation of new heating and conditioning unit: 
erecting coal bin, $20; ceiling (covered by burlap saturated 
with cement paste), $30; cabinetwork (utility cabinet, includ- 
ing mirrored doors and stair closet), $74; painting (walls, 
floor, and cabinet, including cloth for cornice decoration), $44; 
special furnishings, $10. TOTAL—$178. 
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While a garage is primarily intended to shelter the car, 
it's equally useful for screens, storm sash, garden tools, and 
general household necessities. The illustration above sug- 
gests building cupboards and work bench at one end, and 
utilizing the space above for storm sash and screens. At 
the right is a raised, continuous step for garden tools 
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A small expenditure of thought > 
and money can make the drive to 
an attached garage into a desir- 
able garden feature. A lattice 
screen dividing drive from garden, 
and pergola spanning the drive 
will not only provide semi-privacy, 
but will lend the house an air of 
being hospitable and well planted 
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™ GARAGE 


Once bashful and aloof, it now joins the family circle 


Nox so long ago the garage shied well away from 
the house, and for good reason. It wasn’t much more 
beautiful than an over-sized piano box, and not even 
slightly related to either house or garden. But in re- 
cent years the garage has plucked up courage to be 
handsome in its own right, and has drawn closer and 
closer to the house itself, until now it’soften part of it. 

What the garage has only recentl¥i¢ome to under- 
stand is that it must justify its exiStence by being 
more than utilitarian, and that being near or part of 
the house automatically vests it with certain respon- 
sibilities. Chiefest among these latter is that the ga- 
rage must be closely related to both house and garden 
—1it must be half-brother to the house and it must 
wed the garden. 

Garages of all colors and convictions have certain 
problems in common, whether they be single or dou- 
ble, attached or detached, above or below ground. 
They must all be useful on the inside for more than 
merely sheltering a car; they must be practical for 
eaci!y getting the car in and out in such a way that 
the garden is delighted rather than dejected by the 
drive; they must be considered as an important part 
of the scheme-as-a-whole, to tie in with both house 
and garden. If you’re the sponsor to a garage see that 
it’s well schooled in all these matters. 


WHEN America was horse-drawn, basements and 
attics weren’t as important for housing garden imple- 
ments, screens, storm sash, and other like household 
necessities, as were barns. Between the barn and ga- 
rage days, when streetcars enjoyed their heyday, 
basements furrowed deeper and attics expanded for 
good storage reasons. Now with the car taking the 
place of the horse, the garage is assuming more of the 
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GROWS UP 
By Gerald K. Geerlings 
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2 Gon ome 


A The detached garage can become an integral part 


former capacities of the barn in providing haven for of the garden if vines are encouraged to grow at 

a multitude of things. In any garage which doesn’t the door and ona pergola extending across the lot 
. have a flat roof, there’s considerable space under the 

slopes of the roof. This makes an ideal place for storm iis 


sash and doors, screens, odds and ends of lumber, and 
packing boxes. If the garage roof be fairly high the 
entire “loft” area might very well have a floor across 
it, with a hatchway or ladder providing access. In the 
average garage probably there isn’t room or inclina- 
tion for that much overhead space, in which case the 
drawing at the top of the opposite page suggests a 
means of making the garage useful on a smaller scale. 


lr THE garage is still to be built, it won’t cost much 
more to add two extra feet in length, and build at 
one end a workbench flanked by cupboards or 
shelves; above this can be storage space for screens 
and sash, because these are usually not over 2 feet 7 
inches wide. Instead of a workbench this might very 
well be a pair of laundry tubs, covered with a hinged 
top which can serve as a worktable between Mondays. 
Or a worktable could do service for potting plants, 
cutting and arranging flowers, and sundry garden 
jobs such as those to do with bulbs. To the left and 
right of this worktable space and on the sides of the 
cupboards there is ideal space for hanging tools, coils 
of wire, garden memos, and for arranging all the mis- 
cellaneous odds and ends never to be found when 
urgently needed. It goes without saying that it’s well 
worth the effort to cover screens or storm sash, not 
only in thus helping to keep them clean, but in dis- 
couraging nesting places for various garden pests 
which seek indoor shelter. 

The garage can well afford to harbor not only all 
the small tools, pots, vases, [ Continued on page 32 








ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


a 
The garage at the top of this page is 
. a © hae, ae ‘ , TT shown in detail here, with lattice and 
et chug E, WA fg cs is. Be —- 2 it vines converting the front into a mo- 
P ; VAS oe a saic of sun and shadow. A glimpse 
: = | into the interior shows a rack at the 
: far end for storing screens or storm 
sash; the ceiling is flat, in contrast 
with the sloping one in the drawing 
at the top of the opposite page 
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“When the garage is below the first 
floor it should be embraced as an 
opportunity to make picturesque and 
sensible use of outside stairs, retain- 
ing walls, runways of natural or arti- 
ficial flagstones, and either roof or 
lattice above the entrance doors 
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This charming home on the West Coast was judged 
the best of all 7-room or more houses entered in 
the New Home Division of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens’ 1935 $5,000 National Better Homes Con- 


test, and was acclaimed the first-prize winner 





Architect: Paul R. Williams 


THE Contest Jury, after careful analysis and comparison 
of a number of very interesting entries in this size class, 
concluded that this home of Mr. and Mrs. C. L. DeVries, 
of North Hollywood, California, was particularly well 
adapted to its setting and climate, both in interior arrange- 
ment and exterior design. The recessed porch on the garden 
side of the house is readily accessible es reception hall, 


living-room, and dining-room (see plan on page 42), and 
the service portion of the house is particularly well laid 
out. The bedrooms, with their adjoining dressing rooms 
and bathrooms, are carefully handled. Moreover, there’s 
a minimum of hall space both in the first and second stories. 
The exterior design, following the appropriate Monterey 
style, is simply executed in mass, line, and detail. 


F. R. DAPPRICH 


Above: The level roof lines and two-story porch are true to the best California tradition. Below: The interior is 
distinguished for its excellent details; the dining-room cornice and bay window are particularly well done 


COST TO BUILD: 
$13,500 
DETAILED STORY 
ON PAGE 42 
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Architect: Clement J. Ford 


Miss HARRISON’S vision in undertaking rehabilita- 
tion of this small house was, the Contest Jury decided, 
most courageous. In completing the remodeling, moreover, 
excellent judgment and taste were exercised by both Miss 
Harrison and Mr. Ford, her architect. The original house 
was of a type common thruout the South. It was built of 
rough pine, with two fair-size rooms in the front, with a 
chimney between, and some nondescript lean-to rooms in 
the rear. A few simple partition changes completely al- 
tered the character of the interior. The new porch is ex- 
cellent, and the simple green shutters blend beautifully 
with the silver-gray of the walls and the color tones of the 
white oaks and beech trees. The roof of red-cedar shingles 
has been left unstained to weather as the seasons pass. 


BEFORE 
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This attractive little home, entered by Emily Har- 
rison, of Atlanta, Georgia, won first prize in Class 
2 (home improvements costing between $500 and 
$1,000) of the Remodeling Division of Better 
Homes & Gardens’ 1935 Better Homes Contest 
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AFTER 





COST TO REMODEL: $670 


SEE DETAILED STORY ON PAGE 42 
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By Leonidas W. Ramsey 


Author of “Landscaping the Home Grounds” 


| YOU’RE like most everyone else, 
you won’t give much thought in ad- 
vance to the one best location for your 
new home. Of course, you'll have a 
general idea where the house is to go, 
but the chances are you won’t give 
any serious thought to the many prob- 
lems involved in placing it on the lot. 

Then some evening while dining, 
you may receive a hurried call to come 
out and definitely locate the house, 
perhaps because the grading contrac- 
tor will be ready to begin work early 
the next morning. You'll spar for 
time, but when told the grading equip- 
ment is already on the grounds, you'll 
hurry out and casually make the one 
decision which will affect the basic 
planning of your grounds more than 
any other. 


LocaTING your house is of funda- 
mental importance because after it’s 
placed the yard areas about it are au- 
tomatically determined. These areas 
are divided into three general classi- 
fications according to their purposes 
and uses. They are: (1) the Public Area 
—that portion of your property known 
as ‘“‘the front yard’’—the part the 
public is permitted to enjoy with you; 
(2) the Private Area—a portion of your 
grounds set aside for the exclusive use 
of your family and guests; and (3) the 
Service Area—that portion of your 
property set aside for outside work, 
the garage, vegetable garden, and so on. 

Since the Private and Service Yard 
Areas bear a definite relationship to 






the house—the outdoor to the indoor 
living-room; vegetable garden and 
clothes-drying yard to the kitchen 
and laundry—it is well to think of 
these areas as extensions to the rooms 
of the house. Thus it’s apparent that 
planning your home and its subse- 
quent location upon the lot should be 
considered at the same time, so as to 
secure the best arrangement of the 
rooms and the most valuable utiliza- 
tion of the outside areas. 


IF YOU'RE free to place your house 
wherever desired, there’s one best lo- 
cation. This is shown in the illustra- 
tion. Here the house is placed with the 
kitchen side as near the boundary as 
service requirements permit. Thus 
the portion of your lot needed for serv- 
ice can be reduced to the minimum, 
leaving the greater part of the lot 
adjacent to the living-rooms of the 
house free for a garden or develop- 
ment of an outdoor living-room, a re- 
sult not possible when your house is 
arbitrarily located in the center of the 
lot. In the city the distance from the 
street to the house is predetermined 
by established building lines. 

To have the ideal arrangement, you 
should furthermore consider the di- 
rection your lot faces. Architects agree 
it’s desirable to have the rooms most 
lived in facing the south and east—to 
provide the utmost in comfort, air, 
and sunshine. A glance at the drawing 
on this page will give some idea of 
the variation desirable in the floor 
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No. 2 in a series— 
“Landscaping the Better 
Home” 


plan when the house faces 
different points of the 
compass. In each illustra- 
tion the living-room is 
planned to have the most 
desirable exposure, and 
the house location is var- 
ied to secure the most 
favorable arrangement 
for extending the rooms 
into the grounds as well. 
Where there are nat- 
ural features such as 
trees or an attractive 
view to be preserved, they of course 
will have a bearing upon the exact lo- 
cation of your house, because it’s well 
to capitalize on any natural advan- 
tage your lot offers and preserve its 
natural beauties as far as possible. 


ONCE a home is completed, every 
effort should be made to overcome 
any appearance of artificiality; the 
house should look as tho it belonged 
naturally to its site and not like a 
box set on a flat surface. If there’s an 
outcropping of stone on the property, 
a natural effect can be achieved by 
using the same type of stone for foun- 
dation and chimney. 

If your house is designed to fit the 
natural topography of the grounds to 
avoid all unnecessary cutting and fill- 
ing, a pleasant result is almost certain 
to follow. In any case, there should be 
a level area about your home for pleas- 
urable outdoor enjoyment (see photo- 
graph), so that [| Continued on page 51 
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“There should be a level area about your 
home for outdoor enjoyment, so that 
guests won't feel that they will slide all 
the way to the street if a foot slips" 


Plan your lot so that the best land to the 
south and east of the house is available 
for a garden or outdoor living-room 





<A house built below 
street level should have 
the land first graded 
down and then up to 
the foundation level 


STREET LEVEL 
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< Grading in this man- 
ner, when the house is 
above the street, gives 
more level land areas 








STREET LEVEL 
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Thru the kitchen window on the grounds In the Coke-Garrett garden all the box plants > 


of the Governor's Palace: herbs scent the are set exactly the way John Coke, a gold- 
first terrace, vegetables are on the other smith, had them in the eighteenth century 
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By Dorothy Pletcher Howerth 


This is the second of two stories about Williams- 
burg, Virginia. The first, Williamsburg—the 
Ideal Home Town,’ appeared on page 13 of last 
month's Better Homes & Gardens. ks Editors. 


ae in Williamsburg two centuries 
ago! The good townspeople are busily engaged 
with the gardens about their fine homes. Under 
lavish Governor Spotswood’s direction the Palace 
Gardens have been becoming more and more luxu- 
rious. Here pretty damsels and young gallants 
stroll in the gardens after the Governor’s sumptu- 
ous balls. Here, under the administration of seven 
Colonial governors, Williamsburg’s gracious man- 
ner of living is reflected in its elaborate Palace 
Gardens and the private gardens as well. 

The years from 1776 to 1779 disclose Patrick 
Henry, followed by Thomas Jefferson, living here 
in the palace as the first governors of the Com- 
monwealth, with many a famous Revolutionary 
character treading Williamsburg garden paths. 
And debonair French soldiers are casting long- 
ing eyes at Williamsburg belles tripping demurely 
between the fragrant rows of box. 


WILLIAMSBURG this summer! Today, amaz- 
ingly enough, the gardens look as tho they had 
remained unchanged during these many years. Is 
my imagination running away with me? Flouncing 


toward me down a box-bordered path is a Colonial 
lady in a billowing, printed dimity dress. She, I 
discover, is one of 20 Rectinnib~tecity of them are 
direct descendants of the Colonial residents—who 
act as guides in the Exhibition Buildings. A Co- 
lonial coach, carrying costumed hostesses, rattles 
down the Duke of Gloucester Street, contrasting 
strangely with automobiles filled with visitors from 
every section of the United States. 

When John D. Rockefeller, Jr., waved his magic 
wand over this town and said, “Let Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg live again!” the landscape architect for 
the project, Arthur Shurcliff, confronted with the 
fascinating problem of reconstructing and restor- 
ing the town’s old gardens, which played so large a 
part in American eighteenth-century life, inaugu- 
rated a far-flung campaign of research. 


BECAUSE of the close analogy between English 
and Virginia garden design during this period, Mr. 
Shurcliff went to England, where he made an in- 
tensive study of eighteenth-century gardens. Then 


he took exact measurements and photographs of 


more than a hundred old Virginia places to under- 
stand better the ancient layouts of Williamsburg. 
He noted that the symmetry of design of all these 
places resembled that of the [| Continued on page 52 
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A view of the Governor's Palace and 
one of the extensive formal gardens 
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CAPTURE SPAI 


on you ever wondered why the person who is ob- 
viously sensitive to the architecture of his home may be 
completely innocent of the inappropriate garden he has 
made? The reason isn’t apparent. I’m sure the thoughtful 
home-owner seeks consistency outside his home as well 
as within. When he builds a Spanish house, surely he will 
not want to surround it with an American, English, or 
Georgian garden. 

There is, of course, a typical garden for almost every 
type of architecture. It follows naturally that an adapta- 
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How you can have a spanish-style garden in the best 


tradition, whether your home is in the city or suburbs 


By Amelia Leavitt Hill 


tion of the Spanish garden is most appropriate for the 
Spanish house. To make the picture clear, I’ll be specific: 
First off, a Spanish garden is easily yours. From the 
oint of view of the home gardener who wishes to reduce 
his actual work to a minimum, the Spanish house is ideal, 
for it requires essentially a green garden. Because of the 
extremes of the Spanish climate, the garden must be 
made, mostly, without flowers as an integral part of the 
plan. Not that flowers are lacking—we may use most of 
our annual friends, but perennials are few, and the plants 
are usually set in pots, 
which permits their being 
given shelter when neces- 
sary. There’s no objection 
to floral plantings in the 
Spanish garden, but they 
may be dispensed with. 
The typical effect is that 
limited to greenery, ac- 
cented by potted plants. 

While the garden’s dis- 
tinctive type is partly due 
to the peculiarities of the 
Spanish climate, and may 
require some adaptation to 
suit our own, certainly the 
heat of the American sum- 
mer may approximate that 
of Spain, while the ease of 
growing flowers is all in 
our favor. 

Of course, the patio is a 
familiar feature of Spanish 
architecture. It is, so to 
speak, a section of the 
Spanish garden. The large 
garden isn’t treated as a 
unit, but is broken up into 
little closets or nooks which 
produce patio-like effects, 
with walls forming divid- 
ing lines between them— 
not walls of greenery such 
as Italian gardens boast, 
but walls of stucco, against 
which the silhouetted 
plants may display their 
perfection. The beds are 
set a little below the 
ground, and, since grass 
is difficult to grow in Spain, 


These elements—rich green 
backgrounds, patterned walks, 
ever-present water, bright tiles, 
and plants in warm, colorful pots 
—are distinguishing marks of 
the typical Spanish-style garden 
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its place is taken by ivy, myrtle, or wandering-jew heavi- 
ly cut back. 

Spanish climate has affected the garden’s character. As 
an instance, the glare of the sun is avoided by high walls 
and skillful planting of shrubbery—indeed, the ar- 
tistic and effective lengthening of shadows is a subject 
for study to the designer. Then, fresh air is admitted by 
opening windows in the walls thru which the breeze may 
blow and thru which exquisite vistas of the surrounding 
country may be had. These windows are usually covered 
with another typically Spanish form of decoration—a 
grille of elaborate wrought-iron work. 

The walks are paved in plain tiles, here and there em- 
bellished by a colored one, or even may be of gray or yel- 
low clay carefully tamped down and inset with a gay tile 
at intervals. The tile is a most important part of the gar- 
den setting. Its brilliant hues impart an Oriental flavor 
to the whole, for the Spanish garden is a direct descendant 
of the Moorish, which was in turn strongly influenced by 
the gardens of Persia and the East. Tiles are set in walks, 
benches of stone or concrete, walls, and almost every- 
where that a touch of color may be added. 


GUTTERS lined with tile often edge paths, and, as 
water is another important feature in gardens of this type, 
there’s often a trickling brooklet running over them, which 
keeps the colors always smiling brightly up at us as we 
walk beside them. Some observ ers have said that most of 
the color of the Spanish garden is derived from the tiles 
and flower pots. 

Pots are every where—not set haphazardly, tho, as 
may appear to be the case to the casual visitor, but each 
individually or in groups arranged with well-planned 
thought. Pots are chosen carefully in respect to scale; the 
tiny closet must not be over-crowded with large pots any 
more than a tiny room should be crowded with heavy 
furniture. They’re placed on copings, around the foun- 


“Like interior furnishings, pottea plants are used to 
decorate the Spanish garden and may be moved about 
to gain a desired effect, as in this wall-well composition 


Where garden paths cross, there's space for outdoor liv- 
ing, with garden chairs grouped around a tiled fountaia 





tain’s edge, in corners here and there, on balustrades, on 
the edge of garden steps, atop walls themselves—every- 
where, in short, where they can be placed. Those of red 
earthenware are most popular, but all colors may be, and 
are, used. A white wall topped with blue coping and cov- 
ered withaclimbing heliotrope flanked with two potsofblue 
glazed earthenware, for example, would bea vision, indeed! 

Of course, use of potted plants enables the garden to 
be tricked out with seasonable bloom at any time. It en- 
ables you to make changes in effect and color schemes 
surprisingly, which is a novelty in this country. 

Statues aren’t common in the Spanish garden, thanks 
to its Moorish inspiration. At the junction of crossed 
paths we use four curved benches or perhaps a fountain, 
not a statue. Some of the typical plants you can grow are 
the rose, petunia, zinnia, marigold, tuberose, gardenia, 
poppy, lily, and tulip. 

Pillars—often a feature—are really stone or stucco 
posts over which vines have been trained. The trunk of a 
growing palm tree also serves as a pillar upon which ivy 
can be trained. 


THERE are always two basins to the Spanish fountain, 
one small one near the top of the jet, from which the wa- 
ter trickles into one below, which 1s generally star-shaped 
or octagonal in form. Wall fountains are little used, save 
in the patio. In this connection, a writer quotes a Persian 
proverb: ““The three most beautiful [Continued on page 38 
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Furniture Foursome— Your Move! 














By Lin Tissot 
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Is Your Fireplace at the End? Then your biggest problem will be to 
coax your long, slim room into looking a few feet wider than it 
really is—all without belittling the fireplace. 

It’s no trick, really. As a guide we’ve arranged a sofa, square 
end tables, pair of facing armchairs, coffee table, and desk, with 
their lines running strongly across the narrow width of the room. 
To soften the whole effect, we chose large, unmatched chairs for 
the fireplace, setting them at an angle rather than face to face. 

Console tables, curved to the wall on either side of the en- 
trance, suggest lovely mirrors above them to reflect their blos- 
soms or lamps. 

The kneehole desk, with its extra side chair by it, is open at 
both sides and becomes an inviting game table on call. This desk, 
rather than the fireplace or sofa, is used as the central point in 
our room, with the weight of other furniture distributed evenly 
on both sides. Note that adequate lamp lighting is provided for 
each grouping of furniture which appears in all the plans shown. 


. Lounge Chair 

. Wing Chair 

. Open Armchairs 
Small Armchair 
. Small Armchair 
Sofa 

. Bench 

. End Tables 

. Coffee Table 

10. Drum Table 

11. Small Nest of Tables 
12. Radio 

13. Piano 

14. Console Tables 
X. Lamps 


OMNIOURWNH— 
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i® | ¢e . 10. Coffee Table 





. Lounge Chair 

. Wing Chair 

. Open Armchairs 
. Light Armchair 
Sofa 

Side Chair 

Side Chair 

Stool 





OMIKMARWNH = 


End Tables 


11. Occasional Table 
12. Nest of Small Tables 
13. Radio 

14. Desk 

15. Console Tables 

X. Lamps 


SIGMAN-WARD 


And Have You a Piano? The same room, but 
here we’ve the added problem of finding a pleasant 
place for the piano, center of so much family fun. 

Most of the furniture will remain where it was, 
since the room allows very little change. The 
piano, centered on the window wall, takes the 
place of desk and chairs. An armchair was added 
in the curve of the piano. To give just that needed 
weight to the fireplace group we chose a drum 
table—and magically the center of interest moves 
to the hearth and its gracious hospitality! 

The console tables remain on either side of the 
entrance, or we can substitute tall book cabi- 
nets and thus even better balance the weight of 
the piano and the sunny windows across the room. 
Whenever space allows, it’s a good idea to tie in 
comfortable chairs with your sofa arrangement. 
v 



































. Lounge Chair 
. Lounge Chair 
. Armchairs 
. Small Armchair 
New Upright Piano 
Sofa 
. Piano Chair 
. Radio 

8-a. Music Cabinet 
9. End Tables 
10. Round Table 
11. Occasional Table 
12. Coffee Table 
13. Book Cabinets 
14. Flower Stands 

X. Lamps 








ONION PWNH= 


Or Is Your Fireplace in the Center? If so, the matter’s even simpler. We've 
planned this friendly room to seat as many of the crowd as possible; in fact, 
there are really three distinct groupings of furniture. 

Instead of the pair of chairs and the circular table, you may choose a flat- 
top desk with a chair. You’ll notice, as you look at the plan, that the weight 
on the left of the fireplace has been built up to balance that of the sofa 
grouping. 

The console tables on either side of the terrace door call for rather impor- 
tant mirrors above them to repeat the height of the bookcases on the oppo- 
site wall. The traffic space to the terrace door has been kept free, and for 
Armchair No. 8, we’ve selected a light piece which can easily be swung around 
to face the sofa group. 

Since we do have so many chairs, it’s important that the book cabinets and 
the tables be the most interesting articles in the room, to make the number 
of seats less noticeable. This effect has also been helped by pairing the chairs, 
v 














» 

Here's Another Arrangement: Here, in 
deed, is a change from the same room 
including a piano! Yet we still allow 
plenty of seating space for family 
and guests. 

Our small fireplace grouping and 
the intimate but ample gathering 
over by the window keep the furni 
ture from seeming to huddle about 
the hearth. Armchair No. 4 should 
be light and simple to move to other 
points in the room. As before, the 
trafic area about the entrance door 
has been kept open to allow for easy 
exit in and out of the living-room. 


. Lounge Chair 

. Lounge Chair 

. Lounge Chair 

. Sofa 

. Love Seat 

. Small Lounge Chair 
. Armchairs 

. Small Armchair 

. Table 

10. Occasional Table 
11. Matching End Tables 
12. Nest of Tables 

13. End Tables 

14. Coffee Table 

15. Console Tables 

16. Book Cabinets 

X. Lamps 
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KEYS, CARROTS, AND CORAL 


applicd by for 


DESIGNS BY WINIFRED WADSWORTH 


Cae latest indoor sport is decorating with 
pasterettes—and what a lark we’re having! There’s 
no expert to call in, no muss of glue, clippings, nor 
paint, very small expense, and amazingly little 
time consumed. Yet with these new, ready-to- 
apply cut-outs, already available at many de- 
partment stores, you can change the whole feeling 
of your rooms, adding pattern, color, and even a 
gay fillip for your funny bone. 

Walls, ceilings, and woodwork, hampers, bas- 
kets, and shades are all suitable backgrounds. 
Pasterettes stick like a brother to any smooth 
hard surface—mirror, paint, metal, enamel, tile, 
and so forth. The important thing in applying 
them is to have a clean surface, and to stick them 
down tightly all around the edges; otherwise any 
loose place dries out and won’t stick, and in time 
curls. But if all the edges are tightly down they’ll 
stay on indefinitely, tho they may be removed or 
moved at any time, and many, many times before 
their adhesive quality is impaired. In applying 
them, a straight pushing pressure gives better re- 
sults than a rubbing pressure. 

When pasterettes are used as furniture decora- 


tion, and therefore subject to wear and tear of 


constant handling, shellac over them with clear 
shellac, to seal down the edges. 


ALL the pasterettes come in blue, red, brown, 
green, yellow, peach, white, and black. 

Have you a hall, living-room, or dining-room 
that “needs something”? Then choose pasterettes 
in Greek-key, swag and tassel border, or laurel 
wreath and arrow design. They’re all washable, 
have a fine dull finish, and, if after a while you 
weary of your first inspiration, they peel off, leav- 
ing not a hint of a blemish. 

But the real fun comes in the breakfast nook, 










-M 
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kitchen, or pantry. There are bright vegetables, 
more swags and tassels, stars for the ceiling, and 
pots and pans for where you like. 

For the bathroom, call in fish, deep-sea coral and 
ferns, the swag border, the Greek key, formal 
flowers, or a combination of two or more of these. 
But remember—simplicity is the heart of charm. 


THE nursery or playroom can be made the jolli- 
est spot in the house with applications of paster- 
ettes. And by all means, let the youngsters help 
to make it ‘heir room. Ready -cut animals, flowers, 
circus figures, and stars for the ceiling are thoughts 
with which to start. 

Even closets can be given a sparkle by a clever 
border, a flower design, or stars. And there are 
letters, too, for labeling shelves ‘and containers. 

It’s a new art, decorating with pasterettes, fun 
to do and delightfully refreshing when done. 


Ey 




































Treat your bathroom to a deep-sea > 
shower of pasterettes. Ferns, fishes, 
and coral introduce merry color notes, 
while the black sea-horses cut capers 


<n this dining-room with blonde-fin- 
ished maple furniture, the Greek-key 
pasterettes have been applied as a 
border which resembles a chair rail 








* 
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HEDRIC H-BLESSING@ 

























A 
What child wouldn't be 


thrilled with this room— 


especially if he'd helped ig 
decorate it himself with \ 
his best-loved animals! y , » 


< Kitchens should be gay 
places. It’s no trick at all 
to apply fruits above a 
bright swag, then mix 
in a few pots and pans 
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The entrance to a home, 
whether large or small, is 
usually the keynote of its 
character. Here is illustrated 
a simple shelter for the door- 
way which is, at the same 
time, completely practical 
in that it does provide shel- 
ter from the elements and is, 
besides, unusually charm- 
ing. The graceful curve of 
its roof merging into the 
main roof and the diamond 
lattice-work at either side 
are unique and interesting 





THE Question 
BEFORE THE HOUSE 


A department of answers to building 


and remodeling questions you ask us 


By J. F. Carter 


S IT possible to make a ceiling and, perhaps, side- 
walls, of insulating or composition board instead of 
lath, plastering thereon, and with good results? 

Yes, but there are certain details which need at- 
tention. Place the boards almost a quarter-inch 
apart, fill with Swedish putty; embed light buck- 
ram or metal tape in this putty; permit to dry; 
sand well by hand or with small power sander to 
obtain smooth surface. The ground is now ready 
for paint, wallpaper, or other finish. 


We plan a stucco exterior on a lumber-framed 
house. How may we insure against cracks in the stucco? 

First, the lumber must be dry when put into po- 
sition, and kept dry. Green lumber iain as it 
dries, which is one direct cause of cracks. Metal 
lath or mesh must be carefully placed over the 
wood sheathing to hold the stucco. But, above all, 
dry lumber must be used. 


The floors in our house need ‘“‘doing over’’ very 
badly. They are streaked and scarred and hard to 
“keep up.” I had hoped to take off all the old varnish 
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MOTT STUDIOS 


myself and refinish the floors, but have been dis- 
couraged by friends who say that only a professional 
floor-finisher can do a satisfactory job. 

There is now for sale, by all well-stocked paint, 
hardware, and lumber dealers, a double-action 
compound which removes and bleaches in one 
operation and which eliminates almost all the 
hard labor required by other kinds of removers. 
It is in powder form and requires only the addition 
of boiling water to prepare it for application to the 
floor. After a few minutes you can mop up the old 
varnish with an ordinary mop and find your floor 
clean and bleached, ready for refinishing. It isn’t 
expensive, has no objectionable odor, is non-explo- 
sive and absolutely ee to use. 


Can wallpaper be removed from a plastered wall 
smoothly enough to permit painting the wall with 
water color? 

Wallpaper is easily removed if you dampen it 
well; remove in as large sheets as possible. After 
the general removal, dampen what paper remains, 
and remove with putty knife, using care not to 
dig knife into the plaster. After the plaster has 
become thoroly dry, coat with shellac or other good 
size, rub the dry job with fine sandpaper, and ap- 
ply the water paint. Sanding is a tedious but 
important task. 


Our walls are craftex finish. They gather dirt and 
grime in a year’s time. How might we treat them so 
that constant repainting won't be necessary? 

Make a thin solution of white gelatine in wa- 
ter; use it as a coating or paint over the walls im- 
mediately after you have the walls repainted next 
time. When grime and dirt are cause for refinish- 
ing in a year or so, just wash off the gelatine, and 
apply a fresh coat. 
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vou can CHANGE veh] \ | NTE 





By Harriet Chandler 


Wi. winter comes, you may 


travel south, and in summer, you can 
vacation at the shore. But your gar- 
den must stay home to blister thru 
parching sunny days, and so you plant 
accordingly. Grim experience has 
taught that tough plants will endure. 
Unlovely tho they may be, you say, 
“Tl stick to them’—until you’ve 
tried lathhouse gardening. 

Then it is that you change the cli- 
mate in your own garden, as many 
gardeners of the Middlewest and Far 
West already know. They could tell 
you of the delights of this method of 
bringing their choicest flowers happily 
and safely thru the hot summer days. 

In a lathhouse the climate may be 
so modified that gardeners of south- 
ern California can grow the plants of 
Oregon and Washington, while the 
Kansan may enjoy the flowers of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

In contrast with the unsightly slat 
shelters which house row after row of 
flourishing seedlings in nurseries, these 
modern structures are being made 
places of real beauty and interest. 
Tucked away in far corners of the 
grounds, where they can be framed 
with trees, shrubs, and flowers, Na- 
ture soon softens the tones of the lath 
to blend them with her color scheme. 


<= 


=i. 





ts 


Hardy orchids, ferns, and begonias grow here 


The laths or slats, spaced just their 
own width apart, cover a sturdy frame 
both on the top and sides, producing a 
mellow light that ferns in a grotto 
love. Here, too, is a place where the 
dry, cutting winds are defied and the 
devastating drouths lose their horror. 
As the rays of light come thru the 
spaces, there is always a suggestion of 
the cool of sunrise or sunset, no mat- 
ter what the hour. 

The lathhouse pictured is a never- 
ending source of interest to those who 
visit the garden of Mrs. Anthony Nul- 


sen, in the beautifully rolling country 
surrounding St. Louis, Missouri. Here 
grow not only ferns of many varieties, 
but magnificent rhododendrons and 
the dainty ladyslippers which are a 
triumph to possess in the exacting 
climate of the Middlewest. Hardy or- 
chids and the rarer varieties of lilies— 
the aristocrats of the garden—nod 
their noble heads in condescending 
satisfaction with their surroundings, 
while more familiar plants would run 
riot if not held down. 

Here, too, [ Continued on page 38 
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The side walls are the new 
Johns-Manville Cedargrain 
Asbestos Shingles. Charm- 
ing, they have the endurance 
of stone. 


HE HOME OWNER’S DREAM come 

true... No more spending money for 
exterior maintenance when you re-surface 
with the new Johns-Manville Cedargrain 
Asbestos Shingles. 

Asbestos, these shingles are permanent. 
Cannot burn. Will not rot or wear out. 
Never require paint to preserve them! 
Choose gray, green or brown. Give your 
home the charm of rich, weathered wood 
shingles. And end siding maintenance. 

Pictured and described more fully in 
the free 101-idea book shown below. Mail 
the coupon below. 











@ They are inexpensive and look 
like handsome, tapered wood shingles. Yet they're 
actually asbestos. Fireproof, rot- and wear-proof. 
Permanent as stone. In soft gray, green, brown. 


FREE Lepidaisaidietenaeiituida 


‘for HOME IMPROVEMENTS 
Johns-Manville 
Book on 
Home 
Remodeling 















Johns-Manville, Dept. BHG-8, 
22 E. 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me your free book, ‘'101 Practical Sug- 
gestions for Home Improvements.’ 


Name 





Address 








{ City State 











The Garage Grows Up 


plant food, collections of nails, screws and 
their ilk, but larger impedimenta which 
are sometimes vital but most of the time 
inactive. Baby’s pram, Mary’ssled, Peter’s 
bicycle, Mother’s summer garden furni- 
ture, and Dad’s garden tools and hose— 
all these are candidates for space within 
easy access, rather than to be interned in 
the basement. Obviously the one-car ga- 
rage can’t be too accommodating for all 
these items without finding itself expand- 
ed into two-car capacity. Yet that’s an 
excellent surprise to spring on any unbuilt 
single garage, for it won’t cost much more 
when you consider that the side walls are 


the same, and that the additional expense 


isn’t likely to be more than 50 percent of 
the cost of a single garage. 


THERE are several details which increase 
the usefulness of a garage. Along the side 
walls of either single or double garage a 
very useful step can be built about 18 
inches wide on which garden tools can 
rest and remain dry, regardless of whether 
the floor is wet from washing the car or 
from water or snow dripping from it. This 
step will serve as a certain means of pre- 
venting the car from bumping into the 
side walls, so that it’s something of an 
advantage even when not used for tools. 
Another useful detail in a garage is to 
make a wood frame and anchor it to the 
floor, or else make a slight curb in the ce- 
ment, if the floor is still to be laid, in 
which you can put gravel or sand. Any 
grease dripping from the car will fall in 
here, yet an occasional raking will keep 
it neat. The balance of the floor can at all 
times be kept clean, which is an item where 
children are otherwise likely to track 


grease from a garage floor to the rugs of 


the house. The side walls of the garage 
can be more useful if there are one or 
more horizontal strips at various heights, 
with pegs or nails in pairs which form 
racks for garden tools. 


le THE garage drive is to be an asset to 
the garden, it’s self-evident it must be 
more than an arid stretch extending from 
street to garage doors. If no more atten- 
tion were given the garden in front of a 
house than is accorded the average drive, 
it would also be nothing more than a dry 
waste. A garden is pleasing in direct pro- 
portion to the planning and effort put into 
it. By the same token, to have a drive 
which is a credit to the place requires the 
same thought which an equal area of gar- 
den would receive. It’s time well spent, 
because once a drive is completed the 
upkeep is negligible compared to the week- 
ly cutting of a lawn. 


A DRIVE consisting of a solid width of 


concrete isn’t likely to be beautiful, so 
the first problem is to determine what can 
take its place. For one thing there’s no 
need for more than an ample runway on 
each side, leaving grass to grow in the 
center. The runways need not necessarily 
be of concrete, but flagstone (actual or 
cement imitations) will be much more 
genial, especially with grass growing in 
the joints. The more the drive can partake 
of the character and materials of the lawn 
and its walks, the more unified the effect 
of the whole will be. To insure a car’s re- 
maining on the runways it is an advantage 
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[| Begins on page 16 | 


to have a low curb of 3 or 4 inches height 
along the outside. If the drive is on an 
incline, grass may have a tendency to wash 
out, so that between the runways it’s well 
to use small cobblestones, with soil well 
tamped in between. 


To MAKE the drive part-and-parcel of 
the garden requires more than agreeable 
surfacing. It gains by having growing bor- 
ders along its sides, by hedges, by fences 
combined with flowers, or by self-sustain- 
ing overhead pergolas. This latter means 
is least usual, yet its effect is most de- 
sirable. The pleached alley has long been 
the garden-lover’s dream, yet it can easily 
be simulated with overhead lattice and a 
bountiful crop of grapes. Once you have 
driven along a shadow-flecked lane, sun- 
light glinting thru an ever-changing pat- 
tern of leaves, you'll want to own one. 
The expense is but slight, for the uprights 
can be 4- by 4-inch selected fir, with the 
horizontal members the same. A vertical 
post every 8 feet would be sufficient. The 
entire lumber bill for a distance of 60 feet, 
including lattice strips, probably wouldn’t 
run over $15 or $20. Since the carpentry is 


elementary, you could do the job yourself 


and have fun in the bargain. It would be 
advisable to provide cement footings for 
the posts, setting them in the concrete 
only after several coats of creosote had 
been applied (like the telephone poles are 
treated). Lattice strips cost about 1 cent 
a running foot; they should be given a 
priming coat before being nailed in place. 
If they are from 10 to 12 inches apart it 
makes a good start with which to begin 
laying out a pattern. 

In addition to overhead treillage to 
improve garage drives, there’s also the 
possibility of using vertical screens. The 
drawings on page 16 show what can be 
done by way of completely eliminating 
any view of the drive. To a lesser degree 
the drawings on page 17 show how the 
drive can be practically hidden by a fence 
plus hollyhocks. It all goes back to the 
fundamental principle of gardening, which 
is to make the exterior of a house intri- 
guing in the same way as one does the 
inside: by division into separate rooms, so 
that a single glance doesn’t reveal the 
whole show. 


In TACKLING your own garage prob- 
lem remember that there are any number 
of ingenious solutions possible. You can’t 
expect to hit on the right one right off. 
But try various ideas and sooner or later 
you'll come upon a scheme which you'll 
consider one of the best garden effects and 
investments you ever made. When you 
arrive at an enviable achievement you 
must of course expect certain of your 
friends to lay it all to luck. “Of course you 
get a good effect in your garden because 
your perennials look so well against that 
lattice foil, and obviously anyone could 
have a good crop of grapes if he had all 
that extensive arbor. I don’t see why we 
didn’t pick a site which permitted a garage 
in the basement. But you always were 
lucky, Bill. Now if you had my place you 
simply wouldn’t be able to get a swell 
effect like that!” 

My only suggestion by way of reply is 
to find an imaginary dandelion and, having 
pulled it up, see how far you can throw it. 


























The very Latest Ideas to 
make your home chatming- 














Want ideas to fix up Your 
Home? Send for This Book. 


It gives you the latest 
ideas and saves you 
time, trouble, money. 
It contains 24 pages of 
fascinating pictures 
(some in full color) and 
over a hundred helpful 
suggestions. 





Thinking of Building? 
Send for This Book. 


You build fora lifetime. 
j Be sure you build wise- 
i ly. Get ail the informa- 
i tion you can. This free 
I book covers the subject 
thoroughly, from 
financing to construc- 
tion, with fullinforma- 
tion on J-M materials. 























@ This charming room was once a corner of the 
cellar. The miracle was effected economically— 
with J-M Insulating Board Bevel Plank, J-M 
Decorative Ceiling Tile, J-M Asphalt Tile Flooring. 





@ And 20 years from now they'll be just as 
proud of their J-M Asbestos Cedargrain Siding 
Shingles. Textured like weathered wood. Can't 
burn, rot, or wear out. Permanent as stone. 


ERE are pictures of a house twelve years old—made 
“new.” All the result of the latest ideas, a new point 
of view—and Johns-Manville Building Materials. 

Old exterior walls have been covered with handsome asbestos 
Cedargrain Siding shingles that never require paint. The bath- 
room has been re-surfaced with gleaming asbestos wainscoting. 
Insulation keeps rooms always comfortable; fuel bills Jow. And 
the new asbestos shingle roof is fireproof, everlasting. 





A home transformed—and at surprisingly low cost! Interested? 
‘ P 9 8 y 
; : ; 
Send for the “101-Suggestions Book. 
i , +? , : . ne lation in “‘batts’’ for new walls are surfaced with J-M 
Planning a new home? And wondering about financing, services i ulin em hemiine Gubeeseied, the 
of an architect, what type of home, construction, materials? .. . of existing homes. Keeps economical material for bath- 
» “ . _ ae . . rooms comfortable, savesfuel. rooms and kitchens. 
The “40 Points Book” will be of great help. Especially the impor- 


tant section on “Triple-Insulation’—the new Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville Home Insu- These beautiful bathroom 





building principle that protects against fire, weather, wear. Send for either book—FREE 
Both books are free; both tell you how to finance under the Johns-Manville, BHG-8, 22 East 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
- , , ee Tr oaain ° I am planning to remodel. Send me the ‘101 Book,"’ 
extremely low terms of the National Housing Act. FREE (1). [am considering building. Send mea free copy of 


the ‘*40 Points Book"’ (J). I am interested in Home Insula- 
tion [: Insulating Board for extra rooms (); an Asbestos 


Shingle roof 1); Cedargrain Asbestos Siding Shingles (). 
—s 
Name 


uy Building Materials ox 
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..- AND A NEW TOURING SERVICE THAT 
MAKES IT EASY TO ACCEPT THEM ALL 


Which of the 48 States have you 
never visited? This summer there’s 
something new, something exciting 
to enjoy in them all. 


This summer, too, you can see 
America at its best. A new and 
enlarged Texaco Touring Service 
...the most complete service of 
its kind ever developed . . . stands 
ready to help you plan your trips 


and route them, wthout cost to you! 


This nation-wide organization 


with six convenient bureaus 
throughout America will insure your 


freedom from road discomforts. 


With the assistance of thousands 
of cooperating dealers in the 48 





States, Texaco Touring Service pro- 
vides you with maps... marks your 


best route... plans your trip to 


yt ST RS 


—~ 2 ie 
~ a> 


b 


take advantage of up-to-the-minute 


information regarding present road 
conditions. 

En route, the service of Texaco 
dealers is available wherever you 
drive .. . stations where you receive 
the same thoughtful service, the 
same emergency-grade Fire-Chief 
gasoline you get at home. 


Read below how this unique 
touring service works for you. 
Choose your trip. Then see your 
nearest Texaco dealer for quick 
travel help... or, if you prefer, 


use the convenient coupon now. 





HOW YOUR 


TOURING SERVICE 












Six fully-staffed § 
Texaco Touring 
Service branches F 
give *‘one-day”” 
service in com- 
pletely routing and 
mapping your trip. 








RECEIVE 


by return mail, 
routings based on 
up-to-the-minute 
road information 
so that you travel 
by the easiest, most 
comfortable roads. 























DETOURS 








TOURING SERVICE 


A free service by the makers of 


FIRE- CHIEF 


—used by more tourists than any other gasoline 











| TEXACO TOURING SERVICE 
: Address Branch Office nearest to you 
| 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 929So. B’dway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
| 210 Fourteenth St., Denver, Colo. 200 S. Miami Ave., Miami, Fla. 


| 720 San Jacinto, Houston, Tex. 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please suggest a route from 











to. —_ 
1 


via 





I plan to start about 





Name. 





Addr 
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IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL HEAT 
declared finest money can buy 





“Iron Fireman dependability 
and economy has been very 
definitely demonstrated to me,” 
says 3. B. DEAN of Mason, Mich. 


RON FIREMAN really has changed the 

whole picture of automatic heating. Coal 
is now the preferred tuel—outstandingly more 
economical—at least equal in cleanliness and 
convenience—far ahead in quality of heating, 
in safety and dependability. 





Iron Fireman burner and residence of J. B. Dean, Mason, Mich. 


Take economy—which is important. J. B. 
Dean, prominent Ford dealer of Mason, Michi- 
gan, kept a record of fuel costs for 6 years in 
his home, using liquid fuel. It averaged $143.33 
a year. With Iron Fireman, fuel cost is now only 
$87.14 a year. Saving $56.19 or 39% 





Mr. Dean's business building and corner of boiler room showing 
his Iron Fireman automatic coal! burner. 


In his business, hand-fired coal cost $365 a 
vear [9 year average]. Iron Fireman fired coal 
cost $254.16—a saving of $110.84 a year or 30% 

Mr. Dean or any of the many thousands of 
users can and will gladly tell you of the joy and 
comfort as well as the amazing economy which 
Iron Fireman has brought them. Take a good 
look at Iron Fireman heating for your firing job. 





abolishes coal handling 


The new Iron Fireman Coal Flow feeds coal 
direct from bin to fire—no hopper to fill—you 
need never see the coal. Write 3043 W. 106th St., 
Cleveland, for catalog showing this new model. 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. Factories: Cleveland; 
Portland, Ore.; Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 





IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 
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With a remarkable unanimity, most 
of the modern drawing-room comedies 
appear to open into bedrooms. It might 
be called the bungalow fashion in 
Broadway architecture. 


+++ 


One type of tourist clings to the theory 
that he should spin across the landscape 
all day and let the landscape spin around 
him all evening. 

+++ 


What could have been the real flavor of 
that ambrosia which was the favorite food of 
Jupiter and Juno and the other Greek gods 
and goddesses? The recipe seems lost. Possi- 
bly it had a tang of crisp breakfast bacon, 
with just a suggestion of fried chicken, fresh 
biscuits, and pancakes with maple sirup; 
or maybe it was just an early divine version 
of hash. The Greeks should have inscribed 
it on a tablet. 


++ + 


Alas, to many a mother most of the 
other entrants in a baby show look just 
a trifle goofy, and as for the Dionne 
quintuplets—well! They’re darling ba- 
bies, of course, but— 

a ae 


Few people have less the appearance of 
revolutionists than the direct descendants 
of the American Revolution. ... 


++ + 


A European or a Japanese driving along 
our highways would leap instantly to the 
suspicion that the billboards are erected to 
conceal fortifications and entrenchments, in- 
stead of merely the scenery. 


a oe 


When a motorist barges thru traffic 
with complete disregard for good man- 
ners, and suddenly discovers that the 
other driver he’s just flabbergasted is a 
dear friend or a valuable client or cus- 
tomer, and lowers his head and tries 
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to hide behind his dashboard, he looks 
exactly as if he had just had his nose 
tweaked. 

+++ 


_ Biggest lie of the month: “You look as 
if you’d had a marvelous vacation, all 
rested up and everything!” 


+++ 


Some of these so-called “fashionable” 
ladies seem to require two full-time hus- 
bands—one to support’em and one to amuse 
ee 

+++ 


If all the mechanical and electrical 
devices in a modern house were gath- 
ered in one room it would resemble a 
machine shop, especially if the working 
parts were exposed: furnace, refrigera- 
tor, radio, phonograph, washing ma- 
chine, water-softener, sun lamp, 
plumbing, meters, thermostat, gas or 
electric stove, incinerator, dishwasher, 
shower bath, vacuum cleaner, electric 
fans, air-conditioning equipment, hot- 
water heater, and all the lesser gadgets 
like telephones and toasters. Maybe the 
wife of the future should be trained as 
an engineer. 

+++ 


In the smart set nothing would cause 
so much gossip—at least if we can believe 
the sexy novelists—as for a husband to be 
caught kissing his own wife! 

+++ 


“About nine husbands out of ten,” con- 
Sesses Les Gowan, ‘‘welcome marriage as an 
excuse for stiff-arming the women they've 
always been afraid of.” 

a 


On the golf links at the country club 
the matrons seem to outnumber the 
maiden golfers about three to one. 
Strange as it may seem, a girl seems to 
have more time for golf after marriage 
than before. 

ee 


At parties and picnics few young wives 
can resist the temptation to parade their 
authority over their husbands. When 
there’s wood to be fetched, a car moved, 
or water to be hauled, each young matron 
insists it’s her man who needs the exer- 
cise. It gives ’em a sense of power. Only 
after a year or two of marriage do they 
realize it’s wiser to let him volunteer or 
duck, as he chooses. __[ Turn to page 69 
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AMILIES GROW UP—scatter— 

but snapshots bridge the miles. 
Keep in touch with the people you 
love by sending snapshots often. 
They'll mean more than you real- 
ize to the person at the other end. 
And don’t take chances—load your 
camera with Kodak Verichrome 
Film. This double-coated film gets 
the picture where ordinary films 
fail. Any camera is a better cam- 
era, loaded with Verichrome — use 
it always . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 







an 
Accept nothing but the —_ i, > 
film in the familiar % 
yellow box. 


The snapshots you’ll want Tomorrow— . 
you must take Today .. 











enjoy a 
peaceful summer 


Summer heat is bad—even without 
the scourge of flying, biting pests. 

Now it’s so easy to insure your 
comfort and protect your health. 

Simply spray Flit and watch the 
flies and mosquitoes vanish. Flit kills 
them all—quickly, cleanly and with- 
out disagreeable odors, yet the cost 
is small. 

Be sure to get Flit today. 





HOW TO KILL FLIES AND MOSQUITOES 
1. Shut all windows and doors. 


2. Spray Flit upwards 50 to 100 
times in each room. 


3. Leave rooms shut 10 minutes. 















cial, highly effec- 
tive exterminator for 
crawling insects and 
fleas on dogs. 





Copr. 1936, Stanco Inc. 
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You Can Change 


Your Climate 


[| Begins on page 31 | 


white larkspur spreads and stands very 
tall to set off the bright lilies for which it 
serves as a supporting background. The 
longspur hybrid columbines make excep- 
tional growth and prolong their season of 
bloom in this soft half-shade, while tuber- 
ous begonias make a wonderful display 
with their bright array of gorgeous color. 
English Ivy as a ground cover makes lux- 
urious growth and if not watched will 
steal off to clamber up the inviting lattice, 
pulling itself thru the openings to salute 
the sun outside. 


THE lathhouse paths are of tanbark, si- 
lent to walk on and harmonizing with the 
woodsy surface where the rare plants are 
at home. In the Middlewest, where the 
soil is mostly lime, tanbark is also used to 
get the acidity required by rhododendrons 
and azaleas. 

At one end of this charming retreat a 
wall is built of aged brick fast becoming 
hidden behind its covering of moss and 
vines and the rare Climbing Fern. From 
the center of the wall a fountain spills re- 
freshing water into a large pool below. 

At the other end one looks out over the 
garden to blue hills in the distance, and 
across a valley thru which the Meramec 
River winds its tortuous course. In this 
bewitching and amazing confusion of dif- 
ferent interlacing blooms the hum of bees 
pervades the place, giving one a sense of 
tranquil leisure with an impelling desire 
to relax and dream. 


Eacu succeeding year of gardening ina 
lathhouse develops new possibilities for its 
use. In fall when frost threatens, late- 
blooming annuals and perennials can be 
taken up bodily from any place in the 
garden and planted in the lathhouse, 
where they will continue their colorful 
bloom for a much longer time, entirely 
undisturbed by the first cold. In the same 
way hardy chrysanthemums and asters 
will outdo themselves in their gratitude 
for the opportunity to bloom on and on 
until continuous severe frosts invade the 
kindly protection of their grotto. Later 
they can be dropped back into their 
places in the garden and sealed in for their 
winter sleep. 


ln EARLY spring the lathhouse is again 
a go-between in seasons. The leggy seed- 
lings which have been nursed along in the 
house or greenhouse can be cared for here 
before it is quite time to put them into the 
open ground. 

In summer it becomes a rest haven for 
the winter house plants. Here Christmas 
Cactus, Poinsettia, Saintpaulia, Cycla- 
men, Gardenia, not to mention begonias, 
may spend a rejuvenating season, storing 
up vigor and strength for their next win- 
ter’s splurge. 

As an outdoor living-room the lath- 
house can be made most attractive, even 
in a small place, especially where trees are 
lacking. Within it privacy can be enjoyed 
in the atmosphere of a sanctuary. 


YouL. not fully appreciate the value of 
gardening in the lathhouse until you see 
one in action. Even better will you realize 
how difficult plants may be enriched after 


you yourself have tried putting up a sim- 
ple lattice as an experiment and handling 
a group of tender plants under its light 
and airy shelter. The lath screen, with 
which hotbeds are often covered, may be 
tacked temporarily to a simple support 
for your first attempt. If gratified by the 
results, you’ll find your enthusiasm for 
building a permanent structure held down 
only by the size of your pocketbook. 


THESE lathhouses are merely the latest 
adaptation of the old summerhouses of 
grandmother’s day. To sketch the story 
of their change from quiet retreats to 
modern lathhouses designed for growing 
difficult plants might be to give the his- 
tory of modern gardening in a nutshell. 
For all our garden practice is drawn into 
a small focus in these characteristic struc- 
tures of the old and the newer gardens. 
It’s said that a Persian ambassador to 
England marveled at Englishmen walking 
about in their gardens, which to Orientals 
are places for rest and meditation. Both 
the old summerhouse and the new lath- 
house in America seem to hark back to 
the Orient and have no source in the 
flower-bestrewn arbors, aviaries, fantastic 
covered seats, and elaborate banqueting 
houses of the damp English garden. The 
different climate here makes us want a 
cool, shady place to rest in Oriental luxury 
while enjoying our flowers, instead of 
strolling about to keep warm, as in the 
moist atmosphere of northern Europe. 


Many of our largest lathhouses are in 
California and the drier southern states; 
thus American lathhouses and the old- 
time summerhouses, too, comply with the 
rule laid down by Pope, who said, “‘Any- 
thing artificial in a garden should be done 
with common sense.” 





Capture 
Spain 
[ Begins on page 24] 


sounds are the clink of gold, the trickle of 
water, and the voice of a beloved woman.” 

The design of the Spanish garden is 
never obscured by detail and isn’t usually 
strictly symmetrical. Of course, one of its 
important factors is the use of trees and 
shrubs. The trees aren’t clipped, tho they 
are usually symmetrical in form. The 
broadleaf evergreens are popular, together 
with cypress, cedar, oranges, and lemons. 
For hedges, box and cedar are employed, 
always trimmed, of course. They’re often 
accented with higher shrubs—laurel, ole- 
ander, and the like. Oranges and lemons 
are often used in espalier or trained to 
form, while the mimosa and the pome- 
granate are other southern growths which 
add much to the appearance of the garden. 


In SPAIN the slender branches of trees 
are often woven together to form green 
arbors. At the Generalife, at Granada, 
visitors will recall the arbor formed of 
eight cypresses with the tops intertwined 
to form a roof. Similar arrangements 
aren’t uncommon. Such summerhouses 
offer protection from the sun and rain. 

From the requirements of the climate, 
many different treatments have arisen 
which give a distinct character to the 
Spanish garden, and which at the same 
time are well suited to America. 
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THERE’S a C IN THE OLD SUITE* YET 


By Katherine Muselwhite 


Author of “Interior Decoration: Its Principles and Practice” 


WONDER how many of you today 
are embarrassed by white elephants 
—ponderous, overstuffed affairs in the 
form of two-piece mohair suites? It 
wasn’t just that the salesmen were 
silver-tongued»Twenty or so years 
ago there simply wasn’t avything to be 
had in comfortable furniture but 
these plump atrocities. You bought— 
or you sat on the floor.’ 

We'd like to forget our Big Mis- 
take, but the catch is that it’s still 
painfully present, distressingly staunch 
in spring and upholstery. So let’ scom 
promise and give our mohairs new 
youth with slip-covers. 
i There’s nothing either difficult or 
expensive about slip-covering. As a 
start, there are patterns for the buy- 
ing which you. can fit on your own 
white elephants. Then you need mere- 
ly upholstering material, a sewing 

machine in first-rate condition, a box 
of pins, and an extra order of patience. 

But perhaps, during the sofa-bounc- 
ing years, your mohairs took a con- 







siderable beating. So much the better. 
If they need re-upholstering or build- 
ing up, any competent upholsterer can 
not only make repairs but cut the 
pieces to entirely new lines and pro- 
portions. Those too, too generous 
arms should be trimmed, and the 
curved back straightened. You'll 
hardly recognize the old fossil when 
it comes back looking like a neat 
Lawson-type sofa, all ready for its 
trig, new clothes.* 

To get away from the oldtime 
sameness, dress the couch in one ma- 
terial and the [ Continued on page 61 





Old? Out at the elbow? Make it 
young again with slip-covers. Choose 
Sanforized-shrunk materials, for, 
washed or cleaned, they always fit 


*PRONOUNCED “SWEET” 
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WITH THIS 

~" INSULATED” 

WINDOW 


Here’s a window that, by actual test, is 
five times as weather-tight as the ordi- 
nary window. It's the Silentite Window 
Unit, the first real innovation in double- 
hung windows in three centuries. 

Silentite’s insulating design has 
brought fuel savings of as much as 25% 
to users. It has kept dust out even dur- 
ing the worst of the mid-west dust 
storms. 

Yet Silentite always operates easily 
because the sash glides on smooth metal 
slides. In dry weather or wet, Silentite 
is a “one-hand” window. 

Nor is Silentite expensive to install. 
Iivery part is pre-fit at the factory so 
that installation costs are reduced by a 
third. And it’s built to last. No sash 
cord, weights, or pulleys to get out of 
order. And 
youll get far 
longer life be- 
cause of a spe- 
cial chemical 
wood treat. 
ment, 

Lse the cou- 
pon below to 
find out all 
about Silentite 
for your new 





or remodeled 


Good to look at and to live 
behind, these Silentiles in 
a Kansas home were proof 
against even the dust storms 


home. 





of last year. 
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Other Curtis Products: 
Exterior and Interior Doors + Frames + Trim 
Entrances + Moldings + Panel Work + Kitchen 
Cabinets + Cabinet Work + Mantels + Stairways 
Shutters + Screens + Storm Doors and Windows 
Garage Doors + Mitertite Door and Window Trim 
“Curtis Woodwork in Walnut” 





Curtis Companies Service Bureau 

Dept. 208, Curtis Bldg., Clinton, lowa 
Please send your book, “The Modern Window 
Unit,” giving full particulars on your heat- and 
trouble-saving Silentite Window 

I am planning to) Build [1] Remodel. Please 
send appropriate literature 


Name fat aacbakhtists wat nates adie 


_ State 

















Give ‘em a LIF | 


If, ’neath the heat of midsum- 
mer’s sun 

Your garden impulses are prone 
to wilt, 

Try the early morning hours, 

Or twilight, 

In which to perform the little at- 
tentions 

So appreciated by the flowers of 
your garden. 


In AUGUST, the month of hot, 


drying suns, water is the first es- 
sential to a garden’s welfare. 


cnet 
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Proper watering means thoro 
watering—real soaking. This 
can’t be said too often. Merely to 
wet the ground’s surface, or 
sprinkle the plant’s foliage, is 
worse than no watering at all. It 
scalds the leaves and cooks the 
plant’s surface roots. A_ real 
soaking, as given by an overhead 
sprinkler, reduces the tempera- 
ture both of atmosphere and soil. 
This causes a slowing down of 
evaporation that gives the plant 
enough time to absorb the water. 

Follow the garden’s thoro 
soaking with a peatmoss mulch. 
This will reduce the frequency of 
watering. A mixture of good com- 
mercial humus and peatmoss 
makes an ideal soil for late sum- 
mer seed-sowing. It retains mois- 
ture and is easily penetrated by 
young roots, 

Then you can add annuals to 
the autumn garden picture by 


why TALL PERENNIALg y 


sowing now seeds of Mignon- 
ette, Candytuft, PAlox drum- 
mondi, Stocks, Annual Gypso- 
phila, and Cornflower. 

Guard your garden from that 
shabby, run-down look by pick- 
ing off old flowers and dead 
leaves. Mark any seedpods you- 
’re saving with a bit of bright 
string tied to the stem. Harvest 
the pods before they burst, and 





By Fae Huttenlocher 


DIRECTOR, THE JUNIOR GARDEN 
CLUBS OF AMERICA 


dry them in a light, airy place. 

High winds and beating rains 
are a part of August garden re- 
alities. Prevent their devastation 
by carefully staking all tall, late- 
blooming plants, such as Bolto- 
nias, Artemisias, Heleniums, 
Cosmos, and Dahlias. 

If you would have your au- 
tumn-blooming perennials fill the 
garden with their glory, feed 
them well now. They’ll repay 
you for it. 

If you didn’t transplant your 
Iris immediately after blooming, 
do so now. Old over-grown 
clumps often fail to bloom. Re- 
set only young divisions oj them, 
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first enriching the soil thoroly. 

Cutting down Delphiniums 
after blooming will produce more 
flowers in autumn, when they’re 
so lovely, to use with late Hy- 
brid Tea Roses. Give them a 
good feeding of plant food. 

If you would increase your 
stock of Clove Pinks, you can 
do so now by slitting the under- 
side of a stalk slantwise and half- 
way thru the stem, at a joint, 
leaving it attached to the parent 
plant. Bury the joint with a 
handful of soil. This is a “layer” 
which will take root and be ready 
for cutting apart from the parent 
plant in September. 

Shear the frowsy top-knot of 
Viola plants that have become 
leggy. The stalks cut from them 
may be rooted in damp sand to 
produce little plants ready for 
the garden in September. Also 
cut back, a few at a time, the 
leggy branches of Petunias, 
Sweet Alyssum, and Nasturtium. 
Stimulate them to new growth 
with a good plant food. This will 
keep them blooming thru the 
late summer and autumn. 
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Don’t forget to spray roses 
regularly with a mixture recom- 
mended for the purpose. This 
will prevent black-spot and mil- 
dew diseases, and will assure the 
late autumn treat of Hybrid Tea 
blooms up to frost. 

August is the month when Hy- 
brid Tea Roses take a rest. Keep 
the soil cultivated, if it isn’t 
mulched with peatmoss. The 
plants will respond to their rest 
when the autumn rains stimulate 
them to renewed activity again. 

Give your Phlox plenty of wa- 
ter and food if you would enjoy 
the rich, lush growth of which 
they’re capable. A strong force of 
water from the hose will keep red 
spider away from Phlox, and a 
dusting of sulphur or spraying 
with a proprietary mixture will 
prevent the mildew that so often 
mars Phlox foliage and stunts 
Phlox flowers. 

Nasturtiums and other soft 
succulent plants, such as Chrys- 
anthemums, needn’t suffer from 
attacks of aphisif they're sprayed 
frequently with a nicotine solu- 
tion, or some other contact in- 
secticide. 

This is the season when aphids 
start laying eggs to carry over 
the winter. Every flying female 
aphis you destroy now by spray- 
ing means hundreds of thou- 
sands less to fight next season. 

Don’t stir the soil deeply when 
cultivating; many plants have 
their roots near the surface. 

Madonna Lilies may be moved 
or newly planted this month. Re- 
member, they should gono deeper 
than 2 inches below the ground’s 
surface. When moving bulbs from 
one part of the garden to another, 
separate clumps and protect all 
new roots from drying. Set the 
bulbs on cushions of sand to pre- 
vent winter rotting. 

Plant Oriental Poppies now. 





Memories of their ravishing col- 
ors will help to guide you in 
grouping them with other flowers. 

If you would enjoy the rare 
colors of pansies next spring, sow 
the seed, as soon as you can get 
it, in a shaded coldframe or seed- 
bed. The soil should be moist at 
sowing time and lightened be- 
forehand with sand mixed with 
the surface layer. The highest- 
priced seed is usually the most 
satisfactory because it yields the 
largest percent of high-quality 
plants in stunning colors—rich 
blue, gold, maroon, and purple. 
Don’t let summer seed-sowing 
stop here. Make a start with 
choice Delphiniums grown from 
freshly gathered seed sown now. 
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WHERE'S 


WHAT'S THIS MY MOUTH ? 


NICE BLACK 
STUFF 2. 


















> ‘ SAVE YOURSELF RUBBING 
o/? < - : . 
ood Pano & ou Just run your sudsy cake of P AND G 
thee dirty Sesser = Naphtha over all the extra-dirty spots, 
’ y” ET a ey ae _s W1un to 
Fars (Word rr streaky neckbands and cuffs. Roll up t 
soak. Because P AND G is a cake, it 
applies more rich soap right on the dirt 
it works faster than dissolved chips 
or powders! 















P and G's TWO SPECIAL INGREDIENTS “Vow 
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The special suds-builder, the special 
dirt-loosener—work together to dis- 
solve grease and lift out the deep buried 
dirt. Now—a quick rub, or a turn in 
your machine—and your clothes are 
snowy clean! 


Ta) 


SHLowy- WHITE P and G GETS CLOTHES WHITER! 
while = , i It cuts down that gray hard-water soap- 
spotless: scum. Rinses easily —rinses clothes 
white! Amazing economy, too! That fine 
cake of P AND G White Naphtha Soap 
costs so little—but does over a hundred- 
piece wash. Grand for dishes, too! 
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SAVE YOURSELF 2 RUBS OUT OF EVERY 3 
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YOUR 
INITIALS 


for YOUR CAR 





2 Sets of Initials 
in Gold and Red 


One for each side of car 


g 


HE arrow marks the spot where you 

will want to install those smart new 
gold and red initials that Du Pont offers. 
Two sets of your own initials, in stylish, 
durable letters, which you can apply easily 
and quickly. They look just like those the 
coachmakers put wn the finest cars. 

You'll want to polish the car before you 
install your initials. It’s so easy when you 
use Duco Polish. With a little brisk rub- 
ing, you remove dull Traffic Film and make 
the car sparkle like new. It works perfect- 
ly on all car finishes. 

Because we want you to see how easily 
you can keep your car beautiful, we make 
this generous offer. 


HOW TO GET YOUR INITIALS 


Purchase a can of Duco Polish, 
Duco Cleaner or Duco-Wax 
and send the tag (which you 
find on top of the can) with 6c 
in stamps, and your name and 
address, to DU PONT, Annex 

» Wilmington, Del. We will 
send you promptly two sets of 
your initials, one for each side 
of your car. This offer is made 
for a limited time, and is good 
in the U. S. only. 
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SEE PAGE 18 FOR PICTURES 


By Mr. and Mrs. C. L. DeVries 
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BEDROOM 
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GUEST ROOM a 


3-16 * 15-6 











SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 














For some time we'd thought that acre- 
age, giving us plenty of space for lawn and 
garden development, also enabling us to 
add from time to time such things as a 
badminton or tennis court and swimming 
pool, would be desirable. Generally such 
places are too far from the city. Therefore, 
when we saw our present location, easily 
accessible to the city and comprising one 
and one-quarter acres, it struck us as be- 
ing exactly what we'd been seeking. 

A farmhouse of early California design 
seemed the most logical and appropriate 
style. At the suggestion of our architect, 
Paul R. Williams, the house was placed 
about 75 feet from the street, between two 
rows of English walnut trees. Upon enter- 
ing the house, one looks over a brick ter- 
race to the rear garden, bordered by wal- 
nut trees, with mountains in the back- 
ground. Old-fashioned garden flowers, with 
a color scheme of soft pinks, yellows, and 
blues, appear behind the fence, while arti- 
chokes are planted in front. The rear 
garden is irregular in design with regard 
to lawn, complemented with a profusion 
of California wildflowers. 

In view of the architecture selected, the 
house is completely white, including shut- 
ters. Color is supplied by potted plants, 
such as geraniums, oleanders, and old- 
fashioned climbing roses projecting the 
color scheme used by the rail fence. 

Appropriately, furniture is Early Ameri- 
can in old maple, much of which is antique. 
Simplicity being the keynote, cotton ma- 
terials have been used for draperies and 
upholstering. 
hook and fluff rugs. All rooms are papered, 
supplemented by pine paneling in the din- 
ing-room, lower hall, and library. Bay 
windows appear in the dining-room, living- 
room, and library. The floor plan is ar- 
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Floor-coverings consist of 


ranged so that its design, combined with 
the natural setting of the house, permits a 
maximum of sunshine at all times of day, 
lending an exceedingly light and cheerful 
appearance. 

Since particular care was exercised in 
superv ising construction and selecting ma- 
terials, we believe we have not only an 
intents ee but a well-constructed home, 
which should be conducive to complete 
comfort and happiness. 


Remodeling Prizewinner 
By Emily Harrison 


( See “Before"’ and ‘‘After’’ Pictures 


on Page 19 ) 


Our of the house’s utter wretchedness 
came the inspiration to enter it in the Bet- 
ter Homes Contest. 

It was wholly dilapidated and quite 
without interest, the latter being due to its 
original and inherent commonplaceness. 
The house apparently was a_ hopeless 
proposition. 

But in this very commonplaceness lay 
an additional challenge. For the house was 
a type. Thousands of duplicates, old and 
new, are to be seen in going thru the South. 
And if this specimen could be redeemed 
at a reasonable expense, then there was 
hope for the others. This type house is 
built of rough pine, two fair-size rooms in 
the front, a chimney between, and two 
small lean-to rooms in the rear. What, 
then, if I could take such a house and 
transform it into a home? 























That was the project I set myself, and I 
called in my friend, Mr. Ford, the archi- 
tect. Our task was to effect the greatest 
change with the least money. We left un- 
altered the essential structure. We spent 
$670. The photographs and the floor plans 
tell the story. 
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COMING IN NEXT MONTH'S 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


LookING for a place for your 
mother-in-law? Do you want her 
close by yet not in the same house 
with you? Then build a mother- 
in-law wing, or annex, to your 
house. 

Or if yours isn’t an in-law prob- 
lem, you can use this interesting 
idea to increase the size of your 
house, or for an office, if you’re a 
doctor or businessman. 
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Picture your home 
in warm, beautiful, firesafe 


CONCRETE 


HY should anyone be satisfied with a less perfect home than 
concrete builds? Look around you at the demonstration houses 
and the new homes of concrete. They’re lovely to look at and satis- 
fying to live in. They’re varied in size and shape, in architectural 
style, surface texture and color. But they’re all alike in this respect: 
the cost is amazingly low for quality construction! 
Concrete builds snug homes, cool in summer, warm and dry in win- 


ter. Safe homes—havens from the attacks of fire and storm. Endur- 
ing homes, proof against termites, time and decay. Trouble-free 





homes—no cracking walls, sagging floors or sticking doors and win- 


dows. Settle down for life in a carefree concrete home. 


Of course you can have concrete floors! 


—they’re the finest floors made, but moderate in cost. Concrete 
floors are warm and quiet, fireproof and strong. They take any 
covering you wish—wood, carpet, linoleum, or simply colored and 
waxed. You can have them different in every room. 


Send for beautifully illustrated booklet, ‘22 Low Cost Concrete Homes.”? 


TELL YOUR ARCHITECT you want a concrete home. Before you build ask 


a concrete contractor or concrete products man to estimate your hous¢ with 


ilresaie concrete Waus anc oors. emand a iresafe roof, x Sure lat your 
firesaf icrete walls and floors. D laf f f. B that 3 


architect and builder are familiar with the new concrete technique. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A8-9, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Alka-Seltzer Makes a spar- 


kling alkali 
ing an analgesic (acety! salicylate). You drink 


it and it gives prompt, pleasant relief for 
Headaches, Sour Stomach, Distress after 












Meals, Colds and other minor Aches and Pains 
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Hot, Tired, Aching 
Burning Feet! 
Comforted by 


ticura 
DINTMENT 

















NO DANDRUFF! 


If you have Dandruff, excessive Falling Hair, 
or Thin, Lifeless Hair—use Glover's faithfully 
to stimulate local circulation. Start today with 
Glover's Mange Medicine (the medicine with 
: the clean pine tar odor), 

and follow with Glover's 
Ifedicated Soap for the sham- 
poo. Sold by all druggists. Or 
have your Hairdresser give 
you Glover’s treatment regu- 

arly. For FREE BOOKLET 

on proper Care of Hair and 
Scalp, write Glover's 462 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


GLOVERS 
















MANGE MEDICINE 








So MUCH can be done with just 
a few bulbs that we’ve asked Fae 
Huttenlocher to tell you in next 
month’s Better Homes & Gardens 
how she gets charming effects in 
her spring garden with six of this 
and a dozen of that. It’s a down- 
right practical story, you'll agree 
when you read it. 








Try Hand-Holding 


[ Begins on page 13 | 


they aren’t snapping at each other over 
trifles, they often lean over backward to 
be nice to each other and of service to 
each other—perhaps as a way of making 
up for the other times, and as a salve for 
Conscience. After these flare-ups such 
persons have spells of repentance. They 
resolve that ext time they’ll watch their 
step and keep their tempers and act to- 
ward each other with the decent restraint, 
self-control, and tolerance they show to- 
ward the other people in the world who 
aren’t nearly so close and so dear to them 
as they are to each other. Yet it happens 
again—before they realize it. And each 
time they’re bewildered by it. 


Tr E sense of guilt which enters in when 
any of us either act or secretly wish to act 
in primitive, instinctive ways that are 
socially taboo can’t be wholly avoided by 
any man born of woman. The sense of 
guilt is a very uncomfortable, irritating 
thing; and persons who feel guilty because 
they want to do one thing while they force 
themselves into doing something quite 
different, naturally feel considerable irri- 
tation, and even hatred, conscious or un- 
conscious, toward persons they consider 
responsible for that state of mind in them. 
They don’t want their heads held. Yet 
they feel guilty in not wanting them held 
—because they’ve been taught that they 
should want them held. So they must 
either rebel or suffer in silence, while they 
secretly hate the person or persons who 
have caused them all this discomfort. 


Anp of course, intimately linked up 
with such a sense of guilt may go the feel- 
ing of frustration—of having been cheated 
out of something one just can’t help want- 
ing. The only persons who escape such 
feelings of guilt, frustration, and sub- 
conscious resentment are those who, for 
one reason or another, are able to submit 
to the restrictions willingly. 

For example, the man who’s so condi- 
tioned and so mated that he’s able to feel 
a well-integrated love for one woman is 
both willing and able to forget all other 
women. Similarly, the woman who really 
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wants children and a home is willing and 
able to give up the career she once planned 
for herself. But if she doesn’t accept the 
conditions, then frustration, resentment, 
irritability, nervousness, physical break- 
down, neuroses, and even mental break- 
down may follow—especially if she has to 
bottle it all up and pretend being what 
she isn’t, a devoted, single-minded wife 
and mother. And she can no more help it 
than she can help the color of her eyes. 


| RECALL many years ago making the 
acquaintance of a newly married couple— 
much in love. The young man became a 
Free Mason, and took to attending lodge 
one or two nights a week. That left the 
Little Woman at home with her knitting. 
It meant that he didn’t love her any more. 
Her reproaches were at first tearful, then 
furious. He was a brute... . 

If he had been the thin-skinned, sensi- 
tive, neurotic, extremely conscientious 
type of man, anxious to seem to be the 
perfect husband whether he was so in his 
heart or not, he would have felt guilty, and 
would have reneged on the lodge. “My 
dear,” he would have said, “I don’t care 
a hang about lodge. I’d much rather stay 
home with you seven nights of the week. 
I’ll chuck that nonsense. It’s a hangover 
from my lawless bachelor days (when he 
could call his soul his own). I’m making 
it my business in life henceforth to love 
and to cherish and make you happy. 
That’s what I ought to want, and so, by 
jove, it is what I want.” 


Bur this young man was a tough, coarse, 
crude individual who wore a 17 collar, and 
he went right on going to lodge. He ro- 
bustly refused to let it bother his con- 
science. He insisted he was committing no 
sin, that he wasn’t a neglectful husband, 
and refused to feel guilty. So she stopped 
playing the spoiled child, and things came 
along very nicely, including some babies. 
When I saw them some fifteen years later, 
everything was still all right. He hadn’t let 
her ruin him and wreck their marriage by 
thwarting him, in her infantile desire for 
the added sense of security she’d get from 
his exclusive attentions, twenty-four hours 
a day. He was therefore able to go on lov- 
ing her. They were a harmonious house- 
hold, and when they had a spat now and 
then, they promptly got over it. 

On the whole, more wives than hus- 
bands appear to have grievances in mar- 
riage. Anyhow they’re more vocal. A 
woman can knock her husband with im- 
punity; but society frowns on the man 
who says what he thinks about his wife. 
The economically dependent position of 
women has much to do with this. It gives 
them a special immunity, and a right toa 
special measure of security. 


THERE are thousands of women who, 
after raising their families, feel frustrated, 
superfluous, resentful, and suspicious to- 
ward any outside interests the husband 
may have built up. They’re particularly 
given to jealousy toward other women, 
especially younger women, with whom 
they feel at a disadvantage. 

There’s no surer way to drive a hus- 
band into such outside attachments, and 
there’s no surer way to make him irritable 
and short and touchy at home. His ag- 
gravated feeling of guilt insures that, 
whether he’s misbehaving or merely want- 
ing to. In either case he has his wife on his 
conscience, and that’s a bad place for any 
woman to be. Whereas, if she could bring 
































herself to accept his foibles along with the 
rest of him—and not be disturbed at any 
proper interest he might show in other 
women, in lodge meetings, or what you 
will—he’d probably consider her the most 
miraculously understanding woman in the 
world. None of his outside interests would 

matter, nor would there be any serious 
consequences. For she’d become genuine- 
ly the first and most important thing in 
his life. She’d have nothing to fear. Her 
security would be in no way threatened. 
Whereas it’s always seriously threatened 
by any restrictive policy. 


THE most important thing a woman can 
do for her husband is, so far as possible, 
to release him from guilt, on the one hand, 
and from frustration, on the other, so that 
a relaxed relationship between them will 
be possible. And he, on his part, must 
learn to accept that tolerance with a mind 
at ease, and not abuse it. 

Of course, this rule of driving with a 
loose rein and a light hand applies to the 
husband as well as to the wife. Every wom- 
an should have a right to her own indi- 
viduality and to interests of her own, apart 
from her home and her husband, if she 
wants them; and it’s important that the 
husband avoid giving her the feeling that 
she’s neglecting him, or is encountering 
his disapproval or contempt. He must free 
her also from guilt and from frustration. 
It’s mutual. That’s the best general cure 
for whatever ails most inharmonious 
marriages. 

All this flies in the face of many tradi- 
tions. The older generation of middle-aged 
people, that needs this point of view bad- 
ly, finds it hard to learn and harder to act 
on. But the younger generation is getting it. 


Ler there, then, be no head-holding— 
only hand-holding and such. And if, as 
will surely happen, they do fall out now 
and then, why it won’t matter, for that 
will be merely a row between a couple of 
other fellows. When they wake up the 
next day, everything will be all right. 








We Moved “+ 
in 
September 





Ever suddenly move and be 
confronted with the disheart- 
ening task of starting your gar- 
den all over again? If that’s 
your predicament, then the 
story coming in next month’s 
Better Homes & Gardens will be 
your life-saver. But even if you 
aren’t moving, read it anyway 
for the hundred and one differ- 
ent fall-planting suggestions it 
will have for you. 








Wh shovel coal 
y another winter... when 


OIL-O- 


MATIC 


COSTS SO LITTLE? 


HIS coal shoveler has a right 

to mutiny! For years he got 
up early bitter cold mornings, 
split kindling, made fires, shovy- 
eled coal! All because he didn’t 
realize for how little he could have 
clean, carefree Williams Oil-O- 
Matic heat. 


Oil-O-Matic prices have been 
reduced 50% in the last five years! 
This great saving is made possible 


LISTED AS STANDARD BY UNDERWRITERS’ LaBORATORIES 





by mass production. Oil-O-Matic 
is the world’s largest selling oil 
burner. In addition the new Oil- 
O-Matic—the finest ever built—is 
engineered to burn the low priced 
fuel oils that save on heating bills. 


In a recent survey made by an 
independent research organiza- 
tion, the majority of Oil-O-Matic 
owners report that Oil-O-Matic 
costs no more than coal! 

Oil-O-Matic can be installed 
easily, right now, without fuss or 
delay, in your present heating 
plant ... and you don’t need to 
pay a cent until next October! 
Write or phone your nearest Oil- 
O-Matic dealer today fora free esti- 
mate. Generously easy terms under 
FHA plan... low interest charges, 
12 to 36 months to pay beginning 
October Ist. 


Also Manufacturers of Ice-O- Matic and Air -O- Matic 





Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
“HOW TO ADD A ROOM TO YOUR HOME” 


WrttraMs O1t-O-Matic Heatine Corp. 
Dept. 819, Bloomington, Ill. 

Please send me your new free booklet, “How 
to add a room to your home.” 


Name.......... 
Street Address 


City. a | Sarees 
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THE RED MAN 
FOR HIS PALE-FACE BRO 


By Quaintance Eaton 


ASSISTANT EDITOR, “MUSICAL AMERICA” 


Tuis story continues a Better Homes & Gar- 
dens series on American music. The first was on 
‘Negro Spirituals,"’ the second about ‘‘Cow- 
boy Ballads,’’ and the third (in the October, 
1934 issue), an interview with Lawrence Tib- 
bett, told you about lullabies. You'll enjoy 
this story, particularly if on your vacation this 
summer you're going to be in “Indian Coun- 


try.""—THE EDITORS. 


WQS 
HERS 





» « may remember a once-popular 
ditty which begins like this, “Without 
a song the day would never end, with- 
out a song a man ain’t got a friend,” 
and goes on to recount the dismal out- 
look for a people if they should be de- 
prived of their music. We should in- 
deed be sorrier mortals “without a 
song.” 

But unimaginable as a music-less 
world would seem to white people, it 
would be an absolutely impossible 
world to the American Indian, our 
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1—Chief Yowlache, concert singer, 
in colored silk and elaborate bead- 
work costume he himself made. 2— 
Arthur Farwell, composer, goes over 
his Indian music with Charles Eagle 
Plume, Blackfoot Indian. 3—"‘Pale- 
face" Thurlow Lieurance, composer, 
listens while he studies intently one 
of his own Indian-music recordings 


red-skin brother, who literally 
sings his way thru life. Not 
for pay, not for mere amuse- 
ment, not to “hear himself 
sing,” but to express his deep 
feeling for his religion, to ac- 
company every event, great 
or small, in his life and in the 
life of his tribe and race. 

The Indian himself hasn’t 
preserved his marvelous store 
of tradition and song except 
in memory. It would be a 
closed, mysterious book to us 
today if it hadn’t been for the 
interest and devotion of a few 
“‘pale-faces’”” who have gone 
among the Indians as friends 
and recorded their song. 


THE rich treasure house is 
by no means completely ex- 
plored, and it would be a great 
loss to us if the work of such 
pioneers as Alice C. Fletcher 
and Francis La Flesch, her 
Omaha Indian collaborator, 
of Carlos Troyer, Natalie 
Curtis, and Frances Dens- 
more, and of more recent 
seekers after Indian truth, 
weren’t carried on. 

“Stone things safely under- 
ground won’t change for a 
century or two longer,” de- 
clared Miss Densmore, “‘and 
there’s great interest in dig- 
ging up relics buried in the 
earth. Why should the songs 
in the minds of the old Indi- 
ans be allowed to die? They’re 
our native culture, and the 
words of many are of a deli- 
cate poetry that compares 
with the Chinese or Japanese, 
or with other exquisite poet- 
ry—clear, picturesque, and 
forceful.” 

“To the Indian, song is the 
breath of the spirit that consecrates 
the acts of life,’ said Miss Curtis in 
the introduction to a monumental vol- 
ume which she, as a sympathetic stu- 
dent of Indian life, collected entirely 
from the contributions of the Indians 
themselves.* 

“You might as well think of an In- 
dian without his red skin as without 
his song,” commented Thurlow Lieur- 
ance, composer, who confesses that 


*‘*The Indian’s Book,’’ Recorded and Edited 
by Natalie Curtis, Harper & Bros., New York 





























the dream of his life has been to know the 
heart and soul of this race, which has been 
subjugated and suppressed until the rich 
heritage of its unique primitive art has al- 
most been lost to the wor'd. 

And, from another angle: “American 
Indian song is a much bigger and more im- 
portant matter than most people are 
aware of,” says Arthur Farwell, another 
enthusiast and a well-known American 
composer. “In the first place, it’s the gate- 
way to the entire Indian mythology and 
thus to the deepest understanding of the 
Indian. Then it holds much greater possi- 
bilities for one department of American 
musical development than have yet been 
realized.” 


Most of us, at some time or another, 
have heard the Indian music of which 
these ardent followers speak so feelingly, 
whether as an accompaniment to one of 
the dances which still are thrilling spec- 
tacles, or as the basis for “‘civilized’”’ music 
written by the American composers who 
have found inspiration in it. What we 
heard in the latter case is Indian song 
plus—plus an element which it doesn’t 
contain in itself—harmony. In Indian 
song, which leans so strongly on the very 
first element of music, rhythm, carried by 
the melody, there’s no conscious harmony 
as there is in our civilized music. When the 
Indian sings, he sings with one voice—in 
unison. He has no accompaniment except 
the beating drum, the piping flute, the 
thud of rattles. What harmony completes 
his music is the wind sighing in the trees or 
whipping across the plains, the crackle of 
the fire, the hum of insects, and cries of 
beasts and birds. That’s why Indian mu 
sic is so bloodless, so skeletonlike, when 
it’s played on a piano. Voices should carry 
it, and if it’s to be harmonized, strings 
and woodwinds and additional voices 
make its message clearer. 

When Miss Fletcher and Mr. La Flesch 
played a harmonized song for an Omaha 
Indian, he said, ““That sounds natural.” 
In our harmony he was hearing the over- 
tones which Nature had supplied in the 
original setting. 


ALL the devotees who have explored In- 
dian music realize this fact, and the com- 
posers who harmonize the songs keep the 
background of Nature faithfully in mind 
in order not to falsify the original mood 
and setting of the songs. 

Far from the early difficulties which sur- 
rounded recording this music, the older 
Indians are pathetically willing now to 
help preserve their cultural wealth. In the 
first attempts, perplexities confronted the 
white people. Many songs were for certain 
occasions and ceremonies only, and the 
Indians had a superstitious reluctance to 
sing them “out of place,” or let them be 
recorded at all. But the old and wise men 
of the tribes, when offered friendship and 
sympathy, responded in kind, both for the 
sake of the heritage to the young Indians 
and for the chance of better understanding 
from the white races. 


Typica of this mutual affection and re- 
spect are the experiences of Mr. Lieurance, 
who is perhaps best known for his song, 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” and who 
has recorded thousands of gems from the 
red man’s inexhaustible abundance. Seated 
in his pleasant office at the Municipal Uni- 
versity in Wichita, Kansas, where he’s 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts, he told 
me of the essential kindliness of the Indian. 
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You R asters refuse to bloom? Need ad- 
vice on child care? Looking for new recipes 
—delicious frozen desserts, crisp pickles, 
sure jellies? Or perhaps you’re building a 
new home, or remodeling your present one 
and want help? 

Begin now to take advantage of the 
special services Better Homes Gardens 
offers! Every month thousands of readers 
benefit from the many extra helps the 
magazine gives on all home and garden 
subjects. We list here only a few leaflets 
and booklets that are particularly timely. 


GARDEN 


B-G-71 A Guide for Growing Tuberous Be- 
gonias.... 4c 
Bulbs for Fall Planting. A chart show ing 
the color, height, depth to plant, and the 
best combinations with other plants. .4c 
B-G-43 How to Judge the Home Grounds. 

Score cards for yard-and-garden con- 


B-G-8 


a Pee — 
B-G-86 Good Garden Combinations for Each 
ee ahs nadia 4c 
B-G-78 How to Grow Delphiniums. ...... .4c 


B-G-49 Brief List of Evergreens for Home 
Planting. Most desirable evergreens for 
the shade, lawn, and foundation plant- 
LL, OCLC EOE OE pee 

B-G-23 How to Arrange Cut Flowers. Choosing 
a container, harmony in color and 
De ee pine cee 

B-G-75 Essentials of Gladiolus ¢ Growing 4c 

B-G-89 An Easy-to-Build Small Greenhouse.4c 

B-G-72 Herbs and How to Grow Them 4c 

B-G-45 Flower Enemies and How to Fight 
Them.... 4c 

B-G-88 . Planting Plan for a Fan’s Garden. 

well developed plan for the garden of 


a Boe iris, peony, and bird lover 4c 
B-G-36 ABC’s of Lawn Making «. Me 
B-G-44 The Best Lilies. 4 table giving the color, 

height, time of bloom, soil, location, 

depth to plant, propagation, and com- 
binations 4c 
B-G-3 Plants for Sh:z ady Places. Lists of shrubs, 


vines, trees, and et sora ae 
B-G-77 How to Grow Grass Beneath Trees .4c 
B-G-84 How to Lay Walks and Stepping 
Stones. Walks for all uses. ee 


FOODS 
Leaflets 
B-F-11 Timetable for Canning Fruits and 
Vege tables 4¢ 
B-F-3 How to Make Delicious J { 
B-F-21 Dietetic Valu of Ditterent \V 
tables +( 
B-F-2¢ Waysof U: he F] r\ 
“Cooks’ Round 7 "ble N “ 
Salads on Parad iT 
Main Dishes for Sur r NM j 
Jellies and Pt serv Oh. SOG 4, 
Better Homes & Garder | orit Pick 
Recipes 3c 
Booklets 


Best Frozen Dishes. Dozens of recipes to use with 


VOUr Mechanical refrigerval Pe ae 


ices, ice creams, appetizers, and mai» 
dishes 10¢ 
Best Pickle Recipes. Hundreds Of choice reci- 


pe 
This Is SO Good. Thirty choice recipe 10¢ 
Table Settings for Every Occasion. 4 beautiful 
booklet of correct table settin gS, Cli 1HUNS- 
trated with photograt As anda aiag . 
Revised edition. . Sc 


HOME BUILDING AND FINANCE 


“My Better Homes & Gardens Household In- 
ventory” is a means of keeping an exact record 


of all your household goods. Extremely valu- 
able in the event of fires or accidents. This 
handy book is just Sc! 

Building a new home? Choose your new home 


from the Better Homes & Book of Bild 

cost Gardened Home * Se The Bildcost serv 

ice provides an amazingly simple way to figure 
the exact cost to build any one of the 26 beau- 
tiful homes described in this b« 0k. | et Bi Idco st 
tell you the cost of the new home vo u plan to 
build. Send today for this book of Bi I icost 
Gardened Homes. It’s only 25c. 


CHILD CARE AND TRAINING 


S Garde NS 


B-C-6 Books for Parents 4c 
B-C-3 Food for the Child Under 1 Year. . .4c 
B-C-4 Food for the Child From 1 to 2 4c 
B-C-5 Family Menus Adapted to the Child 

From 2 to 6 4c 
B-C-12 Your Baby’s Eating Problems 4c 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


Betrer Homes & GARDENS, 


August, 1936 
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WINTER 


COMES 


save up to 50% 
on fuel bills 


HEAT 


@ Believe it or not—now your homecan 
have automatic heat this winter at a sav- 
ing in your coal bill of up to 50%! 

No expensive fuels! No tanks, piping, 
special auxiliary equipment to install. 
The Fairbanks-Morse Automatic Coal 
Burner ‘‘thinks for itself’’—burns 
cheaper fuels economically. 

Control it from a convenient thermo- 
stat in your living room—just like oil 


or gas. No acrid fumes. No greasy resi- 
due on home furnishings. Nofire hazard. 

Use coupon to get free booklet describ- 
ing F-M Automatic Coal Burners. 














Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

900 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 28, Chicago, III. 
Please send me your FREE book on Automatic 
Coal Burners. 

I am now burning about... -_-.-.- tons per season. 


CO ee 























SO —— / 


FAIRBAN 





ih NOT 
SCRATCHING- 
THANKS TO 
FLEISCHMANN’S 


BANISH YOUR DOG’S 


“SUMMER ITCH” 
This Safe Easy Way 





HE summer itching and scratching of your 

dog are often due to vitamin deficiency in 
his food. Treat the trouble internally—bvy cor- 
recting the diet. Just add a teaspoonful of 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast to each 
meal, and watch how quickly your dog gets 
relief. 
25¢, 50¢, 85¢, $3.50. Sold at pet, de- 
partment, sporting goods, feed, seed, 
drugstores. If your dealer hasn't it, 
write Standard BrandsInc., Dept. BH-8, 
595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








The Red Man Sings 


“Did you ever have any difficulty in 
recording the songs?” I asked him. 

“Do you mean difficulty with the In- 
dians or with the songs?” he countered. 

“Both,” I laughed. 

“Let me say first that the Indian has 
always been my friend,” he replied seri- 
ously. “When one makes a genuine at- 
tempt to be friendly, the inherent cour- 
tesy, the fine dignity, the capacity for true 
friendship, and the instinct for fair dealing 
which so many Indians possess come to the 
fore. I’ve received only the kindest treat- 
ment and splendid co-operation. The old 
Indians, who realize their treasure is pass- 
ing away with them, because the young 
Indians want jazz tunes and new, cheap 
ways of living, are pitifully anxious to 
preserve some of their heritage. If the 
white man wants to do it sympathetically 
and puts himself humbly under the guid- 
ance of these sage old ones, he’ll experience 
a rare truth and beauty. 


“cc 

As FOR the songs’’—he threw out his 
hands in a despairing gesture. “It’s as 
difficult to catch the song of an Indian as 
to catch the song of a redbird. The most 
we can do is record them literally on a 
phonograph. Then I always slow the ma- 
chine and take the melody down note by 
note. 

“To most white people’s ears the songs 
of all Indian tribes seem similar, but to 
the Indian there’s as much difference as 
the folk songs of England are different 
from those of Italy,” he continued. ““The 
tribal songs are even of a different tonal 
architecture. As their lives were influenced 
by so many widely varied circumstances of 
place and weather, it’s natural that tribes 
should have sung different songs and in 
different ways. 


ae 

A NOMADIC tribe, making its way 
hunting and fishing and warring with 
neighboring tribes, would sing for success 
in the chase, in battle. There’d be no such 
heartfelt prayers for rain as the agricul- 
tural tribes would send up to the rain-god 
in hopes that their corn would flourish. 
But to every Indian, song meant the 
propitiation of some power outside of him- 
self. The ‘Great Spirit’ existed for him not 
only in man but in every living creature 
and in Nature itself. So that, when his 
own powers seemed inadequate, he had 


| recourse to that spirit, sought it as a 


friend and sought it in song.” 


Iswrr it perhaps the strong rhythmic 
element that makes Indian music seem 
all alike to us, and even somewhat monot- 
onous?” I wondered. 

“No doubt,” he answered. “Our ears 
are astonished and often dismayed by the 
assault of those complex successions of 
beats and pulses—nowhere do you find 
rhythms so amazingly and subtly devel- 
oped as in this primitive music. But if 
we pay closer attention we can begin to 
sense a definite series of patterns out of 
all the welter of sound. We even hear 
voices and accompanying drums going 
along against each other in different rhyth- 
mic schemes, only to come together at 
some seemingly predestined spot and 
break away again. The ‘modernists’ incom- 
position have nothing new in that respect. 
Nor should they take undue credit fer the 
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change of meter from bar to bar—from 
three beats in a bar to seven in the next 
and four in the next, for example. Indian 
music is full of it. 


«ce 

An JTHER odd thing you may notice 
about Indian song is that it usually starts 
off with a climax, with the highest and 
most compelling note, and gradually 
drops to the lowest note of the song. And 
you'll remember that weird and uncanny 
sound the Indians produce—the pulsation 
of the voice on sustained notes—which is 
a universal characteristic. They open and 
close their throats to make the tone quiver 
and spurt, and it has the same effect on 
our nerves.” 

“There are two kinds of songs, are there 
not?” I asked. “I remember a Dakota 
Indian who told Miss Curtis that there 
were the songs the Indian learned from a 
spirit, and only the one who had the vision 
from the spirit could sing them, altho he 
could teach them to others. Then there 
were the songs by man, ‘to please the ear’ 
and ‘to express and rouse feelings.’ ”’ 


“e 

True,” he replied. “Some of those 
‘dream songs’ are impressive. And tho 
adults often went apart and sought a 
vision which would give them a song of 
their own, one of the most touching cere- 
monies of this kind was the young boy’s 
coming of age. It’s similar to confirmation 
in our churches, but much more stern. 
The boy would fast and pray and fall into 
a trance or dream in which some spirit, 
perhaps of a particular animal or aspect 
of Nature, would convey to him a message 
and teach him a song. This was his own 
song and his power and he used it the rest 
of his life to evoke that power. 

“Within tribes, certain classes were 
formed, for religious, military, or social 
purposes, each with its own songs and 
ceremonies,” continued Mr. Lieurance. 
“There’s a parallel in our own organiza- 
tions, such as the Masons, Elks, and so 
on. Sometimes the members had for their 
common cause a similar ‘dream’ or vision, 
in which the spirit of an animal appeared 
to each and taught him a song. The so- 
ciety then bore the name of that animal 
and the members shared in its song and 
were a faithful brotherhood in war or 
peace.” 


Anp the songs by men?” I prompted 
Mr. Lieurance. 

““Many, many varieties,” he said. “They 
can be classified into songs for games, for 
praise, for love, for war, for the hunt, and 
so on. The Indian loved to gamble, but 
didn’t think it a sin. It was rather a test 
of skill. One of their favorite games is a 
sort of ‘button, button, who’s got the 
button?’, one side passing rapidly from 
hand to hand a piece of carved bone or 
stick, and the other side trying to guess its 
position. Fast and spirited songs accom- 
panied these games. 

“Praise songs were sometimes merely 
the natural desire of a warrior or chief to 
tell his own prowess, altho they could be 
turned into a campaign for donations 
when others sang them. The object of the 
song generally rewarded the singers with 
gifts, and sometimes he was reminded so 
pointedly of past generosity that he 
couldn’t, in decency, go back on it. 
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“The sweat baths that were almost a 
ritual with the Indian brought forth their 
own songs. The bathers would lie in small 
lodges, revel in the steam from hot stones 
splashed with water, and sing long and 
complicated chants the while. 

“Indians are persistent and ardent 
wooers. Their love songs, however—at 
least the older ones—show little relation 
to our song literature portraying the pangs 
of passion and the delights of the tenderer 
emotions. They’re often full of metaphys- 
ical meaning or delicate compliments to 
the loved one. One young man I know had 
a song he’d sing over and over again to his 
light of love, calling her his silver-throated 
faun. Sometimes the youth sang his own 
qualities and told of his material posses- 
sions—the desired one could hardly resist 
one or the other.” 


lr MAY seem strange that there have 
been so few Indians who have become pro- 
fessional musicians capable of spreading 
their own music. Because of this scarcity, 
several personalities stand out the more 
picturesquely. The famous Princess Wa- 
tahwasso, daughter of a Penobscot chief, 
and the Princess Tsianini Redfeather, 
with whom Cadman toured as lecturer, 
were among the best known singers in 
other days. Te Ata, a Checcha girl, has 
carried the red man’s song into the con- 
cert hall. And today one of the most im- 
posing figures is Chief Yowlache, a Yaki- 
ma with a fine baritone voice, an artistic 
training of many years, and a natural 
sympathy for the songs of his race. A 
truly magnificent sight in his elaborate 
costumes (which, by the way, he makes 
with his own hands), Yowlache is one of 
the outstanding musicians of his race. 
But they’re few, because the Indian has 
seldom learned the habit of singing for 
audiences. It still remains for the Dens- 
mores, Farwells, Cadmans, Lieurances, 
and others, with their enthusiasm and de- 
votion, to conserve and disseminate this 
unique music so peculiarly American. 








“Convertible Colonial’ 





Because it’s adaptable to wide- 
ly varying family requirements, 
we call this Bildcost Gardened 
Home, to appear in next month’s 
Better Homes & Gardens, “Con- 
vertible Colonial.” 

When you see it you'll agree, we 
think, that it’s one of the most 
charming of all the Bildcost 
Homes. It’s complete, on one 
floor, with two bedrooms, living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen, 
breakfast nook, and bathroom. 
Upstairs there are two bedrooms, 
designed so you can finish them 
now or later, as you choose; in 
other words, here’s a 5-room cot- 
tage or a 7-room house. Take your 
choice! 
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“,.. another thing I like 
about Bon Ami... it doesn’t 
have that musty odor” 


L-. easy to discover why women who use Bon Ami recommend 
it to their friends. Pour some of this scratchless, white cleanser 
into your hand. Smell it—it’s odorless! Feel it—it’s soft and fine. 
(That’s why Bon Ami protects the surface of your kitchen sink. 
Leaves no dull spots or tiny scratches to collect dirt and stains.) 
Use it— it’s a fast thorough worker. Cleans and polishes at the 
same time...then rinses easily away, leaving no gritty sediment 
behind to collect in and clog up drains. And you'll find, too, 
that Bon Ami doesn’t redden or roughen the skin and makes 


even the hardest cleaning jobs easier on your hands! 


**hasn’t scratched yet a 





the better cleanser for kitchen sinks 
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OF TELLTALE 
OpoORS! 





Torzet odors are a danger sign. They warn 
you of breeding germs that threaten health. 
Summer is the time for added care in the 
bathroom. Keep toilets clean and safe with 
Sani-F lush. 

Here’s an odorless powder, that’s made 
especially to clean toilets. Just dash a bit 
in the bowl (following directions on the can), 
flush, and the job is done. No scrubbing. No 

scouring. No work at all. Yet the porcelain 
zlistens like ne w. Spots and stains vanish. 
)dors and germs are killed. The hidden trap 
hat no other method can clean is safe and 
anitary. Sani-Flush cannot harm plumb- 
ing. It is also effective for cleaning automobile 
radiators (directions on can). Sold by grocery, 
lrug., hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores 
—25 and 10 cent sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, 







Sani A 
Reps TOLET BOWLS witHouT scourls 
6 DNS eee HOUT SCS el 





Finer Finishing. Rolls developed and 
printed, COLORED enlargement, or two 
double professional enlargements, all 


FILMS for 25¢ (coin). Genuine, Nationally 
known, MoenTone Superior Quality. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box 867-E, LaCrosse, Wis. 





FLEAS 


/ntlead of M. 
Stapefying themt 


DIFFERENT ... in a class by 
itself, because Pulvex also pre- 
vents reinfestation for days! 
Non-irritating. Harmless to 
pets. Ideal for cats. Backed by 
93 years’ experience. Sold on 
money-back guarantee. At 
drug and pet stores, 50 cents. 





KilleTham Off 
Kepo ThumOff | 


PuLVEX 


FLEA POWDER 
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Along the Garden Path 


diameter and as many feet deep, was ex- 
cavated below the level of the pool bot- 
tom. This hole was filled up with large 
rocks. In its center was thrust a brass 
pipe. The end of the pipe was threaded 
and fitted with a brass cap. As the con- 
crete for the bottom was poured, this cap 
was held in such a position that it came 
just above the finish level. At the same 
time the bottom was pitched gently to- 
ward it. To remove the water from the 
pool is simplicity itself. Unscrew the brass 
cap, and in half an hour the water will 
have seeped away thru the dry well. 
The second feature is a safety guard. 
The greatest depth of the pool was to be 
a foot and a half, for waterlily crowns re- 





~_ 


**. , . stem and leaf patterns, 
relieved by exotic blossoms” 


quire above them only from 6 to 8 inches 
of water. It didn’t seem likely that in 
such a shallow basin a child or pet could 
drown. Yet we had heard of such catas- 
trophes, and our neighborhood fairly 
swarmed with small fry and smaller pups. 
It certainly wasn’t going to be possible 
always to have an adult so posted as to 
command a of the Besides, 
even if such a course had been feasible, it 
would have changed the water garden 
from a pleasure to a burden. For our own 
peace of mind, some way had to be found 
to make it impossible for a small animal 
(four- legged or two-legged) to do himself 
serious injury. And this goal would have 
to be reached without destroying the 
pool’s beauty. 

It took quite a lot of plan-drawing and 
mental-stewing before we hit upon a 
scheme that was satisfactory, both from 
practical and esthetic points of view. Dis- 
cover it we did, however. The guard is 
almost invisible, and the pool is as safe as 
a sand pile. 

Weathered brick on edge, laid flush with 
the grass, had been selected to make a 
finish line. Since the reinforced concrete 
side walls were 6 inches thick and the 
bricks were placed along the outer edges 
of the walls, there was left inside the brick 
| line a little step, or ledge, about 4 inches 
wide and a little more than 3 inches deep. 
To fit along this ledge we pl: anned a frame 
made of pieces of 2 x 4, Cog. jointed [ask 
your carpenter how it’s done] at the cor- 
ners. Into the longer members of the frame 
were to be sunk half-inch steel reinforcing 
rods, spaced ¢ inches apart. 

In other words, a grille of heroic size 
was designed to cover the pool and to be 
in turn concealed by an inch or so of wa- 
ter above it and by the lily-pads as they 
| wriggled between the rods and spread out 
on the pool surface above them. Like the 
walls and pool bottom, the safety guard 
was to be painted with asphaltum. This 
would make it still more difficult to detect. 

Once a plan had been formulated for 


view pool. 


| Begins on page 72] 


making the pool safe for democracy, I felt 
so secure in my mind that I didn’t im- 
mediately construct the guard. The inci- 
dent which galvanized me into action took 
place one morning in late spring. I was 
putting in a contented hour reading on 
the screened porch. To get the best light, 
I had turned my back to the garden. Sud- 
denly, there arose behind me the most in- 
credible splashing and lapping, as tho a 
giant large-mouth bass, driven to mad 
incautiousness by hunger, were feeding on 
my goldfish. I sprang to investigate. In 
the pool, crouching so that the water 
climbed to his neck, was one of my 
neighbor’s dogs, a Labrador Retriever. 
He was eating! It was an impertinence 
I’ve seen exceeded only by a spider spin- 
ning a web upon the nose of a statue of the 
great god Pan. 

With sudden rapidity I got busy. Tak- 
ing careful measurements, | started build- 
ing the safety guard in my cellar workshop. 
I had it finished almost before you could 
say Jack-in-the-Pulpit. Perhaps I hurried 
too much, for, altho the dimensions were 
all right as far as the pool was concerned, 
it wasn’t possible for me to jockey the as- 
sembled guard from the workshop thru 
the basement door until I had taken down 
part of the door frame. 

Those little inconveniences don’t mat- 
ter now. The guard has been in place sev- 
eral years and it serves its purpose well. 
No bold investigator could topple into 
much more than an inch of water. Its only 
drawback, it seems to me, is that it causes 
the leaves of hardy lilies to rise above the 
surface. Arranging the guard so that it 
would have been 3 inches instead of 1 inch 
below water level would, probably, have 
obviated this. Some visitors have con 
sidered the elevation of the foliage attrac 
tive. It doesn’t seem to hurt the plants. 
The pads are green and healthy, but I pre 
fer to have them lie flat on the water. 
Foliage of the tropicals does that—one of 
the reasons why I’ve been using them. 
Another is that I like changing the color 





“Spinach has, indeed, a charac- 
ter far superior to the others” 


scheme and I don’t mind, therefore, think- 
ing of tropical waterlilies as annuals and 
simply buying new plants each season. 

Maintenance of this sort isn’t especially 
expensive. Even after a tough February, 
when my winter protection has failed to 
keep the goldfish alive, I. don’t have to 
spend more than $10 for a complete re- 
stocking in plants, scavengers, and fish. To 
build the pool originally cost less than $20. 
The time required to keep it in order to- 
tals about a day a year. All in all, it is— 
particularly to a gardener with a limited 
number of hours to devote to his hobby 
—marvelously satisfying. 

Editor’s Note: Next month “The Week- 
End Gardener Gets His Second Wind.” 


















































How to Locate 
Your New Home 


| Begins on page 20 | 


your guests won’t feel that they’ll slide 
all the way to the street if a foot slips. 
Oftentimes any difference in grade may be 
utilized by building the house with differ- 
ent floor levels, one level for the entrance, 
above or below the street as needed, and 
another level for that part of the house 
facing on the garden, thus affording easy 
accessibility at both points of egress. 

If in grading your property you’re con- 
fronted with the problem of a slope so 
steep that it would be difficult to main- 
tain, it’s desirable to use a retaining wall 
of sufficient height to lessen the slope to a 
drop of no more than one foot in two. 
Often stone found in one portion of the 
property can be blasted away and used for 
a dry retaining wall on another. 

A rise in grade to the home is usually 
considered a desirable feature, and yet 
many think that a house should never be 
located below the street level. As a matter 
of fact, a house so placed is generally at- 
tractive, indeed. The accompanying cross- 
section sketches show how the lot may be 
graded down and then slightly up again 
to the home when it naturally lies below 
the street level. Of course, on some lots, 
demands of drainage and sewer connec- 
tions may determine limits. Nevertheless, 
considerable freedom may rightfully be 
exercised. 


Mucu of your effort in locating the 
house properly will be of no avail if it’s 
set too high upon its foundation, for no 
matter how well the floor plan is arranged | 
in relation to the outdoor areas, the rela- 
tionship won’t be apparent. 








Popeye Reveals 
His Gardening Adventures 
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COPYRIGHTED KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 


COMING IN NEXT MONTH'S 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


a C. SEGAR, creator of the 
famous comic strip “Popeye,” 
claims he’s the radish expert in 
Santa Monica, California, where 
he makes his home. He began to 
garden 10 years ago, raising rad- 
ishes, graduated from them to all 
kinds of vegetables, then to trees 
and shrubs. 

7 felt the urge to make things 
” he explains. ‘ ‘The story is 


but it is true. I’ve 
Ae | 


grow, 
quite goofy, 
done the silliest things 
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TOMATIC STOKER 


THAT’S 
PROPERLY ENGINEERED! 





Stokers to feed home fires 
automatically are a price- 
less boon to householders 

if they are properly de- 
signed and built. 


Stokol is the creation of engineers who 


first made a thorough study of the au- 
tomatic stoking problem. 


Then they 
that is positively unique in this field. 


‘‘engineered’’ a product 


Stokol is unlike any other device. It 
revolutionizes the entire automatic 
stoking idea. 


It’s great to have equipment that 
automatically feeds, fires and controls 
your furnace, creates proper combus- 
tion, eliminates smoke, waste, labor 
drudgery, dust and saves fuel. 


Stokol does these things—does them 
better and more efficiently than here- 





The new Stokol Bin Feed 
(illustrated) eliminates all 
handling of coal. Feeds from 
any angle in new or old heat- 
ing plants. Hopper types also 
available for any installation. 





STOK 


FOR CONTROLLED HOME HEAT 




















tofore—because Stokol turned to en- 
tirely new and proved principles of 
design embodying more than a half- 


dozen exclusive advantages. 


By all means let a Stokol dealer ex- 
plain to you what Stokol will do for 
you—results that are difficult, if not 


impossible, to equal. 


There is no price penalty to be paid for 
these superiorities. Stokol is the low- 
est priced quality stoker on the mar- 
ket, Write for free descriptive booklet 
‘“‘Automatic Heat with Stokol.’’ 


*SCHWITZER-CUMMINS COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





“SERVING OVER 350 MANUFACTURERS IN NEARLY 50 INDUSTRIES 
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ONE TREATMENT 
Expseh, 


NO LONGER need you guess 
which kind of worms afflict yourdog 
—or guess which type capsule to 
use. Pulvex Worm Capsules expel 
“all three’: Tape and Round, and 
Hook worms. Now you can be sure 
of worming your dog correctly. 

Easily given. No gassing, gagging 
or harmful effects. Guaranteed. 
At pet, drug, department stores, 75c. 


HOOK, TAPE 
and ROUND 
WORMS 








o”RADIOi 


What are Radio’s latest and most important develop- 
ments? Read the surprising factsin Popular Mechan- 
ics. Special section filled every month with vital news 
and information on construction and maintenance of 
both transmitting and receiving sets. Original designs 
by ourengineers. Besides, this big 200-page magazine 
is crammed full of fascinating accounts and pictures 
(many in colors) of as stounding scientific discov- 
erie s, new ac hievements in av iation, ele ctricity, etc. 


n't miss this month's is- 

POPU LAR sue—a thrilling record, of 
thewor newest wonders. 

MECHANICS 25c at all " pewestande. 
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TELLS WHAT YOU 
WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 


TEXAS 


AND THE 


CENTENHIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


4é 






A “Pictorial Parade of Texas 


Beautifully illustrated 32-page booklet with 
more than 150 photographs from all over 
Texas. Get this pre-view of the Lone Star 
state before you make your vacation trip to 
Texas. It will be sent FREE. Mail the coupon. 


See Texas Now! 


Texas is host to the nation’s vacationists. The 
gigantic $25,000,000 Centennial Exposition at 
Dallas is breaking all 
expectations for attend- 
ance records. America 
has proclaimed it the 
most beautiful, most in- 
teresting exposi- 
tion ever held in 
this country. See 
it all, then travel 
to other parts 
of Texas for 
equally interest- 
ing celebrations. 
All Texas is on 
Parade. 
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TEXAS CENTENNIAL = '!'-P 
State soadeeniinen Dallas, Texas 


Please send illustrated literature on Texas and 
the Centennial Celebrations to: 

Name. 

Address. 

City. 











State 












MAIL COUPON/ 








Williamsburg Gardens Bloom Again 


[ Begins on page 22 


Williamsburg gardens, and that the larger 
Virginia places cast much light on the lay- 
out of the Palace Gardens. And so, in re- 
constructing the gardens here, great care 
has been exercised in using these Colonial 
Virginia garden precedents in all places 
where there was no evidence left of what 
existed originally. 

Then came research among old maps 
and books and letters and newspapers and 
eighteenth-century nurserymen’s catalogs. 
Happily, there was found the “French- 
man’s Map,” dated 1782, a remarkably 
accurate survey of the city which also 


| shows traces of the garden layout at the 


Governor’s Palace. Made after the Revo- 
lution, presumably by an officer of engi- 
neers in the army of the Count de Rocham- 
beau, this map is now in the library of the 
College of William and Mary, at Williams- 
burg. 


Anoti IER particularly helpful discov- 


ery was that of the “Bodleian Plate,” a 


copper-plate engraving in the archives of 


the Bodleian Library at Oxford, England. 
Made sometime between 1732 and 1747, 
it’s invaluable for indicating the patterns 
of the garden design at the Governor’s 
Palace. 

The Governor’s Palace and its exten- 
sive formal gardens—eighteenth-century 
travelers from Europe spoke of them as 
the most beautiful gardens in Colonial 
America—comprised one of the most fa- 
mous estates in the Colonies. Coming thru 
the handsome wrought-iron gate at the en- 
trance to the Palace, the visitor passes 
thru a forecourt where a cheerful greeting 
is flashed by Periwinkle massed in four ob- 
long beds inclosed by lacy hemlock hedges 
one foot high. 


Ar THE rear of the Palace where the 
ballroom extends out away from the main 
building, we find ourselves in the magnifi- 
cent Ballroom Garden, which includes the 
pleasure grounds surrounding the ball- 
room on the west, east, and north. Altho 
the Bodleian copper plate indicated the 
triangular pattern of the beds here, it was 
impossible to tell whether they had been 
outlined originally with yew , box, or ce- 
dar. As the Colonists early found that 
English Yew didn’t thrive over here, they 
probably substituted the native Red Ce- 
dar—which has been done in re-creating 
this garden. The many diamond-shape 
cedar inclosures here, clipped to conform 
to similar hedges of English Yew in Eng- 
land, and filled with old-fashioned roses— 
there are Damask, Centifolia, Englantine, 
and Scotch varieties—make an unbelieva- 
bly fascinating scene of old-world charm. 
And here and there Cherokee roses sprawl 
enchantingly over the garden wall. 





THE two long arbors of pleached beech 
trees—one on either side of the spacious 
North Garden—are so delightfully eigh- 
teenth century! Springtime in the margins 
along the path under these arbors wit- 
nesses the popping up of blue tufts of Wild 
Hyacinths (Scilla sibirica), dainty purple 
Grape Hyacinths (Muscari), white and 
blue Hepatica, Bloodroot (Sanguinaria 
canadensis), Sweet Violets (Viola odorata), 
perky Periwinkle (Vinca minor), and the 
winsome little Narcissus jonquilla simplex. 
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April brings the white Foam-flower (Tia- 
rella cordifolia), one of the loveliest con- 
tributions of the native woodlands. In 
spring it’s covered with feathery white 
spikes, while in winter its leaves turn 
bronze. Scarcely a visitor knows it, and 
all ask questions about it. The red and 
yellow columbine (Aguilegia canadensis) 
comes in April and May, but ah! July 
sponsors Lilium croceum, whose flaming 


orange-colored blooms lining both sides of 


the path under the arbor resemble a long 
row of lighted candles—truly a gorgeous 
sight. 


CLIMBING over the walls of this gar- 
den in the spring is the native American 
Wisteria frutescens, particularly interest- 
ing in that a local botanist found it in the 
woods around Williamsburg and sug- 
gested using it in the re-created gardens. 
Then, in June, there’s the Cross-Vine, 
with its reddish tinted evergreen leaves 
and lilac-blue trumpet flowers, and the 
yellow-flowered Bittersweet (Celastrus 
scandens), while in July Decumaria comes 
along with lovely clusters of cream-col- 
ored flowers, followed by Bignonia with 
big red trumpets. 

Then there’s the small, square Holly 
Garden tucked away east of the Palace 
and bounded by its walls and neighboring 
garden walls, a picturesque little affair 
which makes one wonder instantly why 
there aren’t more of them in existence. 
Laid out by the Restoration according to 
engravings of similar English walled gar- 
dens, its pattern is traced in native holly 
one foot high. To these quaint holly in- 
closures June brings creamy Madonna 
Lilies (Lilium candidum), followed by 
flamboyantly red Nerines, locally known 
as Spider Lilies; while the autumn gives 
up those perky little yellow Fall Crocus 
(Sternbergia lutea). 

After the Palace fell into ruin years and 
years ago, the townspeople carried these 
little crocus home to their gardens, whence 
they’ve found their way to many Virginia 
gardens; i in fact, today Sternbergia lutea is 
the flower of the Williamsburg Garden 
Club. 


For marginal plantings in the Holly 
Garden in the spring the gardeners de- 
pend on the wild Blue Phlox (Phlox divari- 
cata) and the lilac and rose-colored Moss 
Pink (Phlox subulata). In April they use 
the Foam-flower, in the summer the Par- 
tridge Berry (Mitchella repens), and in the 
autumn the Autumn Crocus (Colchicum 
autumnale), with its showy lavender flow- 
ers. 

Walking thru an entrance in an aro- 
matic wall of billowy masses of box casting 
long shadows on the sunlit carpet of green, 
we find ourselves east of the Ballroom Gar- 


den on the Bowling Green, a reminder of 


another day when elegantly garbed ladies 
and gentlemen sedately enjoyed outdoor 
sports. At either end of this green—it’s 60 
by 300 feet—there are raised terraces on 
each of which flourish two huge holly trees. 

Now, on the west side of the Palace, be- 
hind the kitchen and overlooking the 
Canal, is the Kitchen, or Herb, Garden 
where intriguing old herbs scent the first 
terrace—vegetables are on the others— 
and peach trees march symmetrically 























down the terraces, forming a boundary of 
pink glory. Laurel lines the high white 
fence on the right, and trained fruits (such 
as nectarines and apricots) are here, too. 

Shall we explore next the gardens im- 
mediately above the Terraces—the Box 
Garden, the Green Garden, the Vinery, 
the Holly Maze, ending with the old 
Mount? 

The Box Garden, fragrant at all seasons 
with apparently an inexhaustible supply 
of Bleedinghearts, columbine, rose bushes, 
iris, pinks, Grape Hyacinths, and Jon- 
quils in the violet-edged box-inclosures, is 
almost too beautiful to be true in July 
when the sixteen Crapemyrtle trees, col- 
lected in tidewater Virginia and placed 
symmetrically thruout, burst into bloom. 
Glistening holly trees are here, too, stand- 
ing in military precision along the wall. 


THE Green Garden, we find, presents a 
beautiful greensward surrounded with 
dwarf box, and against its green back- 
ground daffodils cast dramatic splashes of 
yellow. An amazingly graceful Weeping 
Willow tree stands alone—maijesticall y— 
in the center of this lawn, an idyllic me- 
morial to thuse 158 Revolutionary soldiers 
who were buried here when the Palace 
was used as a hospital. 

A flight of steps leads down to the Fruit 
and Vine Garden, in the center of which 
fig trees are placed with exactitude, sur- 
rounded by pomegranates, nectarines, 
apricots, peaches, and Scuppernong grapes. 
Wild strawberries mass the raised banks 
of this garden, and what a sight they are 
in season! A step beyond is the Holly 
Maze, where visitors appear to be wander- 
ing perpetually, amused in trying to ex- 
tricate themselves from the maze of paths 
lined with low holly bushes where holly 
trees stand at intervals. 


From the top of the Mount, or old ice- 
house, which is reached by a long flight of 
steps—its terraces are a solid mass of 
Periwinkle—we can see and exclaim over 
the Falling Gardens or Terraces overlook- 
ing the Canal and Fish Pond. A veritable 
fairyland of loveliness, it is, if there ever 
was one! 

Leaving the Palace and coming out up- 
on the Palace Green—it seems little 
changed since Colonial days and has been 
replanted with native trees, including 
rows of Catalpa bignonioides—we note the 
glorious vista thus afforded. Some of Wil- 
liamsburg’s most historic places face on 
this Green, the Carter-Saunders House 





being on the right-hand side as we come 


from the Palace. 
Now let’s stroll along the right-hand 
side of the Duke of Gloucester Street, go- 


ing toward the Capitol, and stop at the | 


James Galt garden. Its large center lawn, 
at the rear of the house the better to secure 
seclusion, surrounded by a 3-foot glisten- 
ing holly hedge, has holly trees tucked in 
the four corners with oldtime flowers nes- 
tling around them. What a delight this 
shining, colorful holly garden must be in 
winter! 


Tuat gem-like box garden at the Mau- 
pin-Dixon place, also known as the John 
Custis tenement—laid out very formally 
in geometrical figures—is adjacent to the 





street, where it’s enjoyed by passers-by. 
Its precise little lower beds, guarded by 
dwarf box, gaily flaunt old-fashioned fa- | 
vorites, while two large holly trees seem to | 
be guarding so much loveliness. Alas! the 
two sweet-scented Gardenia bushes flank- 
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AN'T CHAFE / 
¥ Sm 
The sides of Kotex are 
cushioned in a special, soft, 
downy cotton to prevent 
chafing and irritation. Thus 
Wondersoft Kotex provides 
lasting comfort and free- 
dom. But sides only are 
cushioned —the center sur- 
face is free to absorb. 








KOTEX CAN'T FAIL 


Kotex has a special “Equalizer” center 
whose channels guide moisture evenly the 
whole length of the pad. Gives “‘body”’ 
but not bulk — prevents twisting and 
roping. The filler of Kotex is actually 
5 TIMES more absorbent than cotton. 


/_KOTEX CAN'T SHOW 


The rounded ends of Kotex are flattened 
and tapered to provide absolute invisi- 
bility. Even the sheerest dress, the closest- 
fitting gown, reveals no tell-tale wrinkles. 


















3 TYPES OF KOTEX 

ALL AT SAME LOW PRICE 
1. REGULAR—IN THE BLUE BOX—For the 
ordinary needs of most women. 


2. JUNIOR—IN THE GREEN BOX—Somewhat 
narrower — when less protection is needed. 


3. SUPER—IN THE BROWN BOX— Extra 
layers give extra protection, yet it is no 
longer or wider than Regular. 


WONDERSOFT KOTEX 
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A SANITARY NAPKIN 


made from Cellucotton (not cotton) 

















She: 


“I found the secret of 
successful canning 
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It is the air-tight seal of the 





Kerr Jars and Caps ~ FT 
oe Free WJ 
NO RUBBER RINGS, the Kerr Lid is Kee Sample 
Self-Sealing. 132 Title Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
@ THINK Kerr Mason or 132 Main, Sand. Springs, Okla. 
“Treasure Chest of Home Canning”’.... 
@ REMEMBER Kerr Mason . | “Sample Kerr Mason Cap” (fits ANY 


Mason Jar) 


@ BUY Kerr Jars, and Kerr Caps 
or Lids—You Will Like Them. 


“Kerr Fruit Jars and Caps Are Best” 
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TAKE NO CHANCES | 
USE ONLY GENUINE 
O-CEDAR POLISH 
THAT RESTORES 
LUSTRE QUICKLY 
AND EASILY. IT'S 
BEEN PROTECTING 
FURNITURE FOR 
28 YEARS. DONT 
ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES 


































. FOR EVERY 
IIFFY-SEAL-2 
OR JAR! 


Saves Time—Money—Labor—Materials 


A MARVELOUS new invention needed by every 
housewife who makes jellies, jams, etc. Seals any 
glass or jar in 4 the usual time, at 14 the usual 
cost! No wax to melt—no tin tops to sterilize—no mess 
—no waste. A perfect seal every time. Amazingly easy 
to use. Try Jiffy-Seals — the 
new transparent film inven- 
tion. If not yet at your dealer’s, 
send 10c for full-size package <o 
CLOPAY CORPORATION, 
1575 York St., Cincinnati, O. 








At Grocery, 
Neighborhood 


or 10c stores 
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POLISH « MOPS °« 

















CHILDREN LOVE THIS MILK 


They like its full-strength taste, rich flavor, deep-yellow color. Milk- 
shy children often prefer it. Golden Guernsey, Inc., Peterborough. N. H. 


GOLDEN GUERNSEY 


AMERICA’S FRESH TABLE MILK 
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Williamsburg Gardens 


Bloom Again 


ing the front stoop were recently winter- 
killed and are to be replaced with hardier 
material. 

As we round the Capitol and turn back 
toward the main street, there appears the 
Coke-Garrett garden, where all the box is 
set exactly the way John Coke, a silver- 
and gold-smith, had it in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Here there is a long 
brick walk lined with box, while a box- 
bordered cross-walk leads to a garden seat 
secluded by very high tree box. 

Continuing down the central walk, with 
large beds of bright blooms on either side 
further along peach trees line the path 
—we approach the sunken garden, or rose 
garden. Wild flowering crabapples add 
their extraordinary fragrance to this path, 
too, while the downward slope presents a 
brave display of Judas-Trees and Paper 
Mulberries. 





Have you ever seen these Williams- 
burg gardens in the moonlight? You have- 
n’t? Then there is a very delightful treat 
in store for you. One evening I took a turn 
As I walked down the 
quiet Duke of Gloucester Street a village 
clock somewhere struck 10. The moon was 
very bright and the stars never looked 
more brilliant. As I hung on the little 
white garden gates and gazed at the box 
in the moonlight—its shadows 
were thrown upon the paths—I thought I 
had never seen lovelier pictures. They 
were perfect. And so I defy you not to fall 
under the magic spell of Williamsburg’s 
glamorous gardens! 


Answering Your Questions 


W ill the plants, trees, shrubs, and vines in 
Williamsburg grow in almost any locality 
in the United States? 

Practically all of them will grow in east- 
ern United States, with the exception of 
the Crapemyrtle, which needs protection 
farther north than Richmond, Virginia, 
and Magnolia grandiflora, which isn’t 
hardy beyond Washington, D. C. Of 
course, some of the shrubs and vines also 
need protection farther north than Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


What kind of soil treatment is used in 
Williamsburg? 

Because most of the material was col- 
lected from near-by woods, soil tests were 
taken for acidity. It was noted carefully 
what exposure suited the plants best in 
their native habitat and how much shade 
they would tolerate, in what topsoil and 
subsoil they were found growing, and be- 
neath which kinds of trees they grew in 
the woods. Some plants belong to a group 
indifferent to soil acidity; others like cir- 
cum-neutral soils; others thrive in mod- 
erately acid soils; while still others must 
have intensely acid soils to come to per- 
fection. 


Can visitors obtain cuttings of Williams- 
burg plants? 

Most of the material used in the re- 
stored gardens in Williamsburg may be 
nurseryman who han- 


dles collected material, in the case of na- 


tive plants, and cultivated varieties are 
generally available. 
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I “pick”® my own 


OLD-FASHIONED FLAVORS By Ruth Jacobs 





—quick cooking, sure jelling 


| mA something sweetly old- 


fashioned and satisfying about jam- 


and jelly-making—about a rainbow of 


chubby jars and neat glasses playing 
soldier in the preserve cupboard. In 
Grandmother’s day they promised 
after-school bread and jam, cream 
cheese and jelly sandwiches for tea, 
and the curse taken off bread pudding 
with peach or plum. They still do— 
but with a lot of good things added. 
There’s chicken or turkey gravy, 
for a sweet starter. Have you discov- 
ered what a spoonful of tart jelly can 
do by way of added goodness? And 
have you ever glazed a roast or duck 
with a smartly flavored jelly? When 
the meat’s almost done, cover with 
jelly, which has been stirred to a 
spreading consistency. As it melts 
lazily down, spoon it up with the 
juices and baste the meat faithfully 
every few minutes for half an hour. 
Or stir those several tablespoons of 
tart jelly into your ham-loaf mixture 
for a tantalizing “what is it?” 
Grapefruit 1 is more than just grape- 
fruit when it’s given a crown of clear 
cubes of mint jelly. Or smooth out 
mint jelly with chilly ginger ale, and 


jams and jellies. For 


pour it over balls of cantaloupe or 
honeydew for a fruit cup that fairly 
twinkles with flavor. 

If you’re sparring for ways of glori- 
fying the inevitable veal cutlet, bake 
it in a casserole till tender and brown, 
then stir half a cup of grape jelly into 
the gravy. Simmer it a moment longer 
before serving. You wouldn’t recog- 
nize the old faithful! 

For a very special dinner or a glori- 
ous Sunday breakfast, I vote for sau- 
sage patties and apple rings pan- 
broiled with jelly. The patties come 
first, and when brown, the rings slip 
in and bubble gently in the pan gravy. 
Next enters the jelly, and then all are 
simmered until flavors blend into a 
tart-sweet-spicy dish you'll love. 

We’re sometimes a bit too obvious 
in our use of sweet things i in salads. A 
spoonful of preserve can’t help but be 
good with a cottage-cheese salad, but 
it’s even more subtle and pleasant to 
make a dressing of 

currant jelly and 
mayonnaise, or of 
raspberry jam, may- 
onnaise, lemon juice, 
whipped cream, and 
a dash of salt. 


DESSERTS were \ 
just naturally made ff 
for the addition of 


the cold days that are 
coming, tuck away a 
note about steaming 
suet pudding, with 
rich jam to give it ruddy color and 
happy flavor. The jelly cagtrened has 
sifts even for frosting—half a glass of 
jelly, white of an egg, dash of salt, all 
whipped and used as cake topping. 
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—never a dull menu 


DIRECTOR, BETTER HOMES & GARDE NS’ TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 


Up in the province of Ontario you'll 
find hundreds of trig little pielets. The 
best I nibbled with my tea were dainty 
open tarts filled with strawberry jam 

a natural for the girls’ bridge bite. 
Or let the tea do the honors, with a 
teaspoon of black currant jelly or rasp- 
berry jam adding cheer to each hot cup. 


My BEST loved Christmas present 
last year held 12 wee beverage glasses, 
each filled with a different jelly or 
jam. It was fun no end working out 
contrasting flavors for a divided relish 
dish! Best hit—currant jelly, spiced 
blueberries, ripe apricot jam, running 
interference for a fine roast fowl. 
Plum jelly on the sidelines makes a 
real character out of a bland casserole 
or creamed dish. Or surprise folks 
soon with a gay border of the same 
plum jelly on pumpkin pie that’s 
neither hot nor cold. Then top it with 
vanilla-flavored whipped cream. 
Once upon a time 
Grandma “put great 
store” by her few jars 
of quince jam or jel- 
ly. It was brought out 
only for weddings, 
funerals, or the 
sreacher. A little am- 
lead goes a long 
‘ way, so today we add 
~~ a bit of our quince 
We put-ups to apple pie, 
or beat it into hard 
sauce for steamed 
pudding. It’s at home 
with hot buttermilk 
biscuits and fried chicken, or blends 
lusciously with baked ham and sweet- 
potato biscuit, if you favor that school 
of cooking. This is my way of making 
it: | Continued on page 70 
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Blueberry Bonnet— 
first place among 
August simplicities 


LIS HARRER 


Recipes Are Trumps! 


And “grand slam” brings the winner 
$5, offered by Better Homes & Gardens for 
the most tempting winter recipe received 
during August. The 20 next best will be 
awarded $1 each. 

What’s more, winners of these 21 cash 
awards, if they specify in their recipes one 
or more of the products advertised in this or 
in the past six issues of Better Homes & 
Gardens, will receive a package of each 
advertised product they mention. To help 
you win these extra merchandise awards, 
we suggest that you read again the foods 
advertisements in Better Homes & Gardens. 

But even tho you shouldn’t win a cash 
award, if your recipe passes the Better 
Homes 8 Gardens’ recipe-endorsement 
tests for accuracy, dependability, and ex- 
cellence of taste, you will receive a signed 
Certificate of Endorsement for framing, 
and six copies of your endorsed recipe. 

1. Write your recipe clearly on one side of the 
paper. Send but one recipe at a time. 
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2. Give measurements in /eve/ cups, table- 
spoons, and teaspoons, never in heaping, 
rounding, or scant measurements. 

. Be sure to specify in your recipe the brand 
names of the nationally known food products 
you use as ingredients—products available 
everywhere. We must know them so we can 
test your recipe with the same brands you use. 

4. Be sure to include 50 to 100 words about the 

origin or history of your recipe. 

5. All recipes submitted become the property of 

Better Homes &§ Gardens. 

Address the Tasting-Test Kitchen, Better 

Homes & Gardens. 


Round Table Honor Roll 


Ni YT everyone can eat her cake—or her 
pie or salad—and still get paid for it! But 
such was the good fortune of these 20 
people whose recipes were voted winners 
of $1 checks in the May Dish of the Month 
Contest: 


tod 


6. 


Mrs. R. H. Agate, Lafayette, La. 
Mrs. Eleanor M. Bernard, Raleigh, N. C. 
Irene Boulton, Hollis, N. H. 








Mrs. John Denison, Des Moines, Ia. 
Jean McC. Gannon, New York City 
Laura M. Getschmann, Bremerton, Wash. 
James Henderson, West Newton, Pa. 
Mrs. Howard Hetzer, Columbus, O. 
Mrs. C. N. Huggins, Shreveport, La. 
Mrs. Ray D. Kelsey, Des Moines, Ia. 
Carolyn Kerr, Akron, Ia. 

Mrs. N. D. Kiehl, Canton, O. 

Mrs. Elisa Luces, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Elinor Lynch, Seattle, Wash. 
Dorothy Martin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Eva Meyers, Hobart, Ind. 

Mrs. Irene M. Miller, Parma, O. 
Mrs. Chas. L. Sewell, Malvern, Ark. 
Mrs. August D. Wanta, Custer, Wis. 
Leila M. Wegerslev, Cherokee, Ia, 


Vegetables in Skillful Ways 


No wonder some folks up their noses at 
vegetables. They’re pretty sad-looking af- 
fairs too often. So we’ve assembled for you 
“Vegetables in Skillful Ways” as this 
month’s issue of “Cooks’ Round Table 
News.” For it send a 3-cent stamp to Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, 5108 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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OF ENDORSED RECIPES 


THERE’s wicked glee in outwitting the 
weatherman. The higher he bubbles his 
mercury, the more cool drinks clink on 
shady porches, frosty affairs flirt from re- 
frigerators, crisp salads crinkle all over the 
place. 

You’ve met frozen peaches? Crank open 
the container, turn the peaches into a 
freezing tray, forget them two hours, and 
they’re ready—fresh as a summer breeze! 

There’s chilly pleasure in a cheese- 
filled pineapple slice between two cold 
slivers of cantaloupe. Or let it be crushed 
pineapple in lime gelatine, surrounded by 
bright berries. 

Limes love tall, tinkling drinks. Try a 
cup each of chilly sugar sirup and lime 
juice, two cups of icy water, and a baby 
ball of orange sherbet afloat on each glass. 
Ice cream for supper? Top each mound 
with crushed peppermint “pillows” and 
shaved, unsweetened chocolate. 

The coolest warm thing is soufflé. Give 
yours a non-flop, white-sauce base, bake 
gently, spread with slathers of apricot 
jam, and serve golden and puffy. 

A hundred in the shade? Forget it! 
We’ve tricks for keeping folks happy tho 


hot. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS’ ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
DIRECTOR OF THE FOODS DEPARTMENT 


The Dish of the Month 


«“ 
Marve JUS flavor combination!” | 
pronounced. 

“Prettiest color scheme ever 
Ruth Jacobs. 

“And so downright easy to make!” 
chorused Grace and Dorothy in our Tast- 
ing-Test Kitchen 

So it was “Blueberry Bonnet,” sent us 
by Mrs. Dorothy Hasbrook, of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, which took first hon- 
ors in the Dish of the Month Contest an- 
nounced in May. You can practically read 
the recipe from the picture, but here it is 
in detail, followed by other winners of the 


” bubbled 


Better Homes &§ Gardens’ Certificate of 


Recipe Endorsement: 


Blueberry Bonnet 


Choose chilled, fully ripe, golden-meated 
cantaloupes. Clean, halve, leave the rind 


on, but level off a place on the bottom of 


each half. Scoop out the seeds. In the 





center of each, place spoonfuls or a scoop- 
ful of vanilla or peach ice cream. Top with 
chilled, fresh blueberries. Serve at once 
with crisp shortbreads.—Mrs. Dorothy 
Hasbrook, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Feminine Favorite 


“Ladies love this! I’ve often served it 
at summer luncheons, always with suc- 
cess.” 


Snowflake Salad 
Arrange on a white glass salad platter 


8 crisp lettuce cups each filled with the 
following: 


1 icicle radish 3 celery curls 


1 slender white 1 slice fresh cucum- 
shallot ber 

1 slice white pear 1 section grapefruit 

1 wedge pineapple 1 tiny white lettuce 

1 small white parsnip leaf or bud 
straw 1 tip stalk asparagus 
Sprinkle lightly with grated (not 


shredded) coconut. Serve with a French 
dressing made from salad or olive oil and 
tarragon vinegar.—Mrs. Eleanor M. Ber- 
nard, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

How about thin slices of kippered sal- 
mon and parsley potatoes to go alongside? 


Didn’t Get Away 


“This way of baking fish came to me 
from my husband who got it from a fisher- 
man friend.” 


Baked Black Bass 


Dice 14 pound of sliced bacon and pan- 
fry until crisp. Place the bacon in the 
bottom of a medium-size roasting pan. 
Spread 1 medium-size bass with melted 
shortening, then place in the roasting pan 
on the bacon and pour over it the bacon 
drippings. Sprinkle 1 tablespoon of salt 
and 14 teaspoon of black pepper on the 
outside and inside of the fish. Place the 
following vegetables around it. 


2 cups chopped onion 2 cups diced celery 
l cup sliced green 4 bunches whole baby 

pepper carrots 

Cover the fish completely with thin, 
sliced potatoes and sprinkle with salt. 
Pour over this 4 cups of tomato juice and 
dot with 1 tablespoon shortening. Bake in 
a moderate oven (350°) 30 minutes cov- 
ered. Increase the oven to 450° and bake 
uncovered 15 minutes to brown. Serve 
the fish on a hot platter with the vege- 
tables around it.—Mrs. Charles L. Sewell, 
Malvern, Arkansas. 
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BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
TASTING TEST KITCHEN 


AUGUST LUNCHEON 


Jellied Consomme 
Wafers 
Creamed Sweetbreads and Mushrooms 
on Patty Shells 
Green Beans Paprika Potatoes 
Tomato-Lettuce-Cucumber Salad 
French Dressing 
Fresh Plum Jelly 
Blueberry Bonnet 
Coffee 


Hot Rolls 


Fresh cucumber in sour-cream sauce, 
skillet corn bread, and blueberry pie with 
coffee make it a meal worth remembering. 


Legitimate Theft 


“We ran across this at my sister’s one 
night—and immediately made off with 
the recipe!” 


Minestrone a la Genovese 


1 cup cooked peas 

16 pound string 
beans, l-inch piece S 

ly pound cooked 
noodles or spaghetti 


1 cup dry navy beans 
4 quarts water 

4 teaspoons salt 

14 head cabbage, 


shredded 


Soak the beans overnight in cold water 
to cover. The next morning drain and cook 
in salted water until barely tender. Add 
the remaining ingredients and cook gentl 
until the vegetables and noodles are done. 
Add more water if necessary. A few min 
utes before the soup is ready to serve, add 
the following: 


Pesto 


3 tablespoons butter 2 tablespoons minced 
3 tablespoons olive oil parsley 
3 tablespoons grated 14 cup cream 

cheese Salt and pepper to 
1 clove garlic, minced taste 


Cream the butter, add the remaining in- 
gredients one at a time, and mix thoroly. 
Stir Pesto into the soup and boil ¢ min- 
utes. Serve with additional grated cheese. 
—Mr. James Henderson, West Newton, 
Pennsylvania. 

A good food for a cool summer day. 
Serve with crusty bread, ripe olives, and a 
dessert of cool, frosty fruits. 


The Accent’s Italian 


“One snowy night we stopped at a 
roadhouse and asked the Italian proprie- 
tor for his best cold-weather food. “That 
means you wanta Polenta,’ he laughed. 
Since then we’ve found it as good in hot 
weather as in cold.” 


Italian Polenta 


1 
1 


4 cup grated cheese 
9 teaspoon paprika 


1 cup yellow corn meal 
4 cups water 
1 teaspoon salt 


Mix the corn meal with 1 cup of the cold 
water. Boil remaining water and stir into 
it the corn-meal mixture. Add the salt and 
boil 5 minutes, stirring constantly. Place 

| Continued on page 64 
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By Anna Joyce Olson 


Editor, “It’s News to Me!” 





BriGHT wax-paper squares (No. 1, photo- 
graph at right) wrap and identify picnic bites. 














Group 2 shows table covers—blue daisy-plaid { ' 
for bridge, and pups or stripes with shadow i 
dots for picnics! Two have cups to match, nap- : 
kins for all three. The blue yacht (3) sails on Hy ' 
a white parchment place mat that’s wate : 
proof. For picnics, cardboard salt and peppet i : 
shakers (4) hold a spoonful apiece. And doilies f é 
(5) grow daintier by the day. | é 
Cups with handles (6) serve hot coffee skill- 
fully. Some plates match cups, others swing i 
into patterns. The rooster (7) crows ‘““Tomato ' : 
Juice Cocktail!” Hot-drink cups (8 and to) ; ; 
even offer soup at a picnic. In cup stacks (9) | 
Scotties have coasters to match. Yellow-fluff : 
skewers (11) spear broiled sausages or hold . 
stuffed eggs intact. 
Within quick reach in our medicine cabi- I 
net, disposable tissues (12) tidy the wash a 
basin, mirror, or a safety razor. No. 13, a boxed > \LiA//, t 
roll of cooking parchment, tucks a meal for com ‘ hf d 
steam-cooking all into one pot. Just snip off pa + ‘ e 
a square for each food and tie with soft cord. cs e 
e 
I 
fi 

Paper-towel rolls (14) on the wall by sink, t 
range, and mixing table are my motto. S 

For flower wrapping, call on heavy wax Ic 
paper (15) of extra (15-inch) width. Or two e 
crossed strips of this, lining the mold, turn out 
frozen desserts magically. A dozen 8-inch lay- t! 
er-cake liners (16) come for a small coin. Use ti 
cup-cake and muffin cups [not photographed] a 
in oven muffin pans or for chilling desserts. Ke 
Or try a paper cup for drippings, chill, and 
later strip the cup from the hardened fat. te 

Neat and sanitary beside bathroom faucet fr 
is the 12-inch cardboard carton (17) of 100 a! 
paper drinking cups. It’s ivory, blue trim. Ii 
Carton slips into stationary metal wall band h 
to match. 

Now come monogrammed tissue hankies d 
(18), triple thick. A supply of these throw- 
aways, 100 in a box, proves handy even in ( T 
Junior’s school desk. J 

Sink-strainer liners (19) come 45 in a pack. ¥ 
Liners (20) for percolator or drip-coffee-maker o 
have filter discs [below in photograph] in- h 
cluded. They clear the coffee, lift grounds to t1 
clean the coffee pot easily. Transparent re- oO 
frigerator bags (21) pack a lunch swiftly. rey 

linger tip paper towels (22) sport blue block A 
print, or turquoise or red monograms and st 
ducks. fr 

Parchment cooking sheets (23) tie with soft : 
cord to make bags and cook several foods in Be 

- one pot. Such parchments also wrap refrigera- di 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY EMELIE DANIELSON tor foods to control odors, or line a casserole or pe 
fish pan for easy washing. 

Transparent discs (24), moistened and er 
pressed taut over just-filled jelly glasses, snap ga 
on with rubber bands, dry toughly, and are air- 5 ge 
tight. Gummed labels and rubbers come with til 
the discs. | Continued on page 60 
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LET THEM + | N 1) 
THEMSELVES 


By Gladys Denny Shultz, tere: tomes & « 


& on earth can we in- 


ject into our children an inter- 
est in the arts and sciences— 
those fields that will make them 
well-rounded, interesting peo- 
ple?” You’ve asked this ques- 
tion in one form or other so 
often that today I’m going to 
grapple the bull by the horns 
and, to the best of my ability, 
answer it. 

First I want to tell you about 
Alfred. The boy is a promising 
young scientist, and in a rather 
queer way he owes it to his par- 
ents, tho there isn’t a truly 
scientific bent in either of them. 
Alfred’s father does dabble a 
bit but has yet to accomplish 
anything more world-shaking 
than soldering a kettle. In ad- 
dition, he usually leaves the 
electric soldering iron turned 
on, which soon consumes more 
current than the kettle is worth. 

In fact, his wife dreads these 
fits of “wanting to make some- 
thing,” for always money is 
spent on materials which soon 
lose their attraction, and anoth- 
er project’s left “half baked.” 

Not the best background for 
the development of the scien- 
tific attitude, you’ll say—and I 
agree with you. However, 
eventually these idle materials drifted 
to Alfred as playthings. And here Al- 
fred’s mother stepped in. One start- 
and-stopper in the family was enough. 
If Alfred took over this stuff, he’d 
have to make something with it. 

“Don’t ask me what,” she said. “I 
don’t care. Just something.” 


THE loot was transferred to a large 
closet off Alfred’s bedroom, and in no 
time at all that bedroom became the 
headquarters for all the budding scien- 
tists of the neighborhood. They gloated 
over their treasure trove, and what 
one couldn’t figure out, another could. 
As Father obligingly increased the 
store from time to time, Alfred and his 
friends eventually ran the scientific 
gamut, from building short-wave ra- 
dio sets, thru the dissection of deceased 
pets, to the study of the heavens. 
When they got stuck, Alfred’s moth- 
er lent a hand by transporting the 
gang to some place where they could 
get the needed information. Some- 
times it was an electrical shop or a 





railroad yard, sometimes a college lab- 
oratory or the city library. For the 
rest, she functioned heroically by re- 
fraining from upsetting the boys’ ex- 
periments with broom and dustcloth. 

Under this system the number of 
things at which Alfred has tried his 
hand successfully was really startling. 
He exchanged messages with wireless 
operators all over the country, printed 
a neighborhood newspaper, and per- 
formed magic tricks at parties. These 
are but a few. But don’t think his in- 
terests were confined to the sciences. 
He sang in a church choir, learned to 
play the violin, and wrote short stories, 
all on his own initiative. 


QuITE as interesting as his early 
range of interests has been Alfred’s fi- 
nal choice of a profession. He’s not go- 
ing to be an electrical engineer, a writ- 
er, a magician, or a musician—but a 
doctor! Yet think how much cleverer 
he will be as a doctor, how much more 
ingenious and widely learned, because 
of his boyhood interests. 
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sardens’ Child 


Lucky is the boy who can “pick it up" from a dad who loves to tinker 


You’ll notice that no one tried to 
work any miracles with Alfred. The 
materials were there, and he was al- 
lowed to use them. 


By WAY of contrast, let’s look at 
Emily, starred by her parents to do 
great things. She was bright and her 
family was well-to-do. They deter- 
mined that she should be as interest 
ing and accomplished as lessons and 
teachers could make her. Her days of 
practicing began when she was 4. Tho 
she’s not yet in senior high, she’s stud- 
ied sculpturing and oil painting, 
French and Spanish, vocal and instru- 
mental music, ballroom and _ ballet 
dancing, and dramatic interpretation. 
She’s had swimming lessons, fencing 
lessons, and riding lessons. She’s taken 
courses In music appreciation, in art 
appreciation, and in modern furni 
ture. Yet with all these interests, Emi- 
ly doesn’t seem really interested in 
anything, even reading, and won’t 
touch a piano unless bribed. 

To quote her [ Continued on page 66 
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Extra strong for modern preserving. 
The Polariscope, a scientific instru- 
ment, determines strength under 
strain. Boiling water at 212° F, de- 
termines strength under heat. And 
your preserves sparkle with natural 
color behind the clear crystal glass. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Makers of fruit jars and fruit 
jar caps for more than 40 years. 


“All Styles and Sizes of 
Fruit Jars dnd Caps” 
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Wiamond Like bell 
> a tke 0TLLLLANCEe 


DesiGNep crysTAL of dignity and charm... 
strong as carved quartz... resonant as silver 
bells... brilliant as diamonds. Wide selec- 
tion at leading department stores, jewelers 
and gift shops. Cataract-Sharpe Manufact- 
uring Co., Buffalo, U. S. A. 











In YOUR shopping jaunts you can’t 
have missed fiber window shades (Nos. 
25 and 26), but have you heard the latest? 
They now carry gummed top tape to be 
moistened in a jiffy and stuck firmly to 
your shade roller. No. 25 isn’t really 
slatted at all, but has a smooth, washable 
surface. Fiber worktable covering (No. 
27) also sponges with a damp cloth. 

Treated paper furniture dusters (No. 
28) are cedar-fragrant, and crinkle into 
soft, yellow puffballs. House guests ap- 
preciate scouring parchment (No. 29) and 
your favorite cleanser handy for bathtub 
cleaning. The parchment rinses to fresh 
whiteness for re-use. Boil-proof dishrags 
(No. 30) come clean, too. 





[ Begins on page 58 | 


A feather-weight paper mop (No. 31) 
catches those last dust flecks left after 
the official dust-mopping. 

Or dust with the dry mop (No. 32), then 
tear the soiled portion from the paper roll 
and discard. 

Treated dusting paper (No. 33), in 
generous 75-foot rolls, crunches in your 
hand to polish furniture. Wrapped about 
metal toolsseldom used, it discouragesrust. 

At last we’ve shelf paper of non-curling, 
double-strength edge (No. 34). 

Patented tissue (No. 35) wraps flat 
silver or hollow ware, helping to keep it 
tarnish-free. 

Permanently washable fiber shelf cov- 
ering is No. 36. 





Co-operating With Better Homes & Gardens 


1, 13, 15, 29, 30, 33—Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Parchment, Mich. 

2 (Scotties and daisy-plaid)—The 
Press, Appleton, Wis. 

2 (stripes with shadow dots), 4, 11—Denni- 
son’s, 411 5th Ave., New York City. 

3—Package Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

5, 34—The Royal Lace Paper Works, 842 
Lorimer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

6—Paper Art Products, Indianapolis, Ind. 

7, 9, 10—Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 122 E. 42d 
St., New York City. 

8, 17—American Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee. 

12, 18—International Cellucotton Products 
Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

14—Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

16, 19—Harvey Paper Products Co., Sturgis, 
Mich. 


Tuttle 
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20—General Paper Products Co., 234 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 

21—Alfred Bleyer & Co., 47-05 Metropolitan 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

22 (flowered guest towel)—Brownie Block- 
prints, Inc., 235 4th Ave., New York City. 

22 (monogram guest towel)—Daniel Low & 
Co., Salem, Mass. 

23—Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, 
Pa. 

24, 25, 26, 27, 36—The Clopay Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

28—Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

31—Household Paper Products, Detroit. 

32—Hunter Products Co., 6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

35—C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 
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There’s Life 
in the Old Suite Yet 


[ Begins on page 39 | 


chair in }omething harmonizing but differ- 
ent. If yours happens to be a three-piece 
arrangement, the couch and one chair 

can team up, with the third piece stepping 
out in another pattern. 

\ Your to-be-covered suite may have bad 
feet. Plan to camouflage them with box- 
pleated ruffles. But if their lines are good, 
omit the flounce. If a bit of decoration 
seems called for, count on a brush fringe 
or biased cording for insertion in the seams. 
And keep in mind that a cover put on 
slightly damp will quickly fit itself to the 
curves of the chair or couch, and when 
dry look surprisingly like upholstery. 4. 


For materials, take yourself shopping in 
the wash-goods section of your best de- 
partment stores. Most of these materials 
will stand a sizeable amount of hard wear, 
launder easily, and, if you’ve chosen San- 
forized-shrunk goods, will always fit snug- 
ly whether the slips are later washed or 
dry -cleaned. 

‘Investigate corduroy, duvetyn, serge, 
linen, duck, desert cloth, and Indianhead. 
Look into both glazed and unglaze:: chintz, 
crash, monk’s cloth, and even un pleached 
muslin which can be dyed any color. & 

Then play with color combinati ns. Try 
beige corduroy with yellow or rust brush 
fringe, or beige-striped linen finished with 
cream or fresh green fringe. One of the 
most charming suites I’ve seen was lovely 
in canary-yellow, green, and tan, with 
touches of cream and rust. The chintz 
covering on the sofa had a yellow back- 
ground and a floral pattern. The two 
small pillows at each end were covered 
with plain green glazed chintz with seams 
trimmed with white brush fringe. One 
matching chair was smartly tailored in 
tan corduroy with seams of yellow fringe; 
the other easy chair had a slip-cover of 
dark green with a cream background and 
rust design. +. 


SCORES of materials, hundreds of com- 
binations! And with them comes the thrill 
of creating handsome new furniture out of 
bulgy white elephants.4 





America’s Club Aid 
FOR AUGUST 


Tus month Better Homes & Gar- 
dens’ club-service monthly is 
packed with unusual picnic fun, 
tricky stunts for that little intimate 
picnic you’re planning, and a com- 
plete activity program for the big 
organization picnic. It has designs 
for new and original outdoor clubs 
and odd patterns for their pro- 
grams. For the midsummer hostess, 
there’s an Anchor’s Aweigh lunch- 
eon, tangy as a salt breeze, and a 
progressive breakfast. 

It will be sent to you for 4 cents 
in stamps. Address the Club Editor, 
Better Homes &8 Gardens, 8908 Mere- 
dith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 































Kitchen waste goes 
down the drain of 
your kitchen sink —is 
reduced to a pulp 
and flushed away quickly. 


There is no odor. Pipes 
will not clog. The 
Disposall has been suc- 
cessfully used for two 
years under all conditions. 
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ENERAL ELECTRIC has banished garbage from 

the modern household with the new G-E 
Disposall, an electric kitchen waste unit that can 
be installed in your present kitchen sink. 


Messy accumulation of kitchen waste is no longer 
necessary. Now it goes down the sink drain 
where the Disposall quickly and quietly reduces 
it to a pulp—and flushes it away! There is no 
odor. Pipes will not clog. The Disposall cares for 
98% of your kitchen waste —everything from 
peelings to bones—at an operating cost of less 
than a cent a day! 


The Disposall is sold on P (i . 
convenient terms. The (ase 
IGENERAL) 


coupon below will bring 
ELEC ine BEER 


aa a 


obligation and point the 
permanent way to “good 
riddance for bad garbage.” 





ee ee ee a 
| GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Dept. DX8 | 
| Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me literature giving full details of the | 
| new General Electric Disposall. | 
| Name | 
| Street | 
| City State | 
i icnkecilieniMliaiiatete deeiieidinainn aaiees aailiananiainaes demain e 


ELECTRIC 


“GOOD RIDDANCE 
TO BAD GARBAGE” 
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IN YOUR 
AUTOMATIC 
REFRIGERATOR OR 
HAND FREEZER 












No warming—no stirring 
while freezing! 


See how smooth and creamy this ice cream 
is! You can make it like this every time with 





“JUNKET” Mix for Ice Cream. So quick | 


and easy—just mix with milk and cream— 
ready to freeze in 3 minutes. Three delicious 
flavors—Vanilla, Chocolate and Maple. Rec- 
ipes in package show how to add fruits, 
nuts or crushed candy to make dozens of 
variations. Also Milk Sherbets made with 
fresh whole milk or evaporated milk. Buy 
“JUNKET” Mix today at your grocer’s. 
Recipes for making delicious 


FRE Ice Cream at home 


Get this valuable new recipe book— 
just mail front of “JUNKET” Mix 
package to ‘““THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,” 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc., Dept. 
68; Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, 
address Toronto, Ont.) 


JUNKET 


ANSEN’S TRADE-MARK FOR 


Mix forice Cream 
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Making Money 

Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 

Ca and, what’s more, have real fun do- 

ing it. We show you how, we furnish 


~~ Have Fun 
or a- 
5 make a lot of money right at home 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 


‘ _NW s to learn about our plan; all 
Costs Nothing details are given you free. 
Write today for beautifully illustrated idea book tell- 
ing all about our methods which have mz ade so many 
women independent. Learn how easy it is to make 
from $10 to $25 per week in the most delightful 
home work you can imagine. 

Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. It’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 89-K ADRIAN, MICH. 
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HAVE WAITED FOR... - 


No More Garbage Upset! 


Doubles the life of cans! 
This sturdy garbage can holder keeps 
dogs from upsetting cans. Keeps 
cans off the ground, doubling the 
wear. Convenient! Sanitary! Practical! 
casily screwed into the ground. 
JOBBER— J Adjust able to ae all standard 
Size cans. ot-dippe galva- 
DISTRIBUTORS nized. Approved by city gar- 
bage and health departments. 
Write tor Sent prepaid for ony $2.00 (payment with order). 
details Satisfaction guaranteed. Free circular on request. 


ESTERN PRODUCTS, inc., Dept. 152, Newcastle, Indiana 
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LOOK TO YOUR 


Caps and Jars 


Here’s a tabloid policy for canning insurance 


Have you ever wondered why Lady 
Luck seems to smile sweetly on your 
canning one year, while the next season 
everything ends in dismal failure? Well, 
it isn’t Lady Luck’s doings at all, but a 
fact that you’ve discov ered without know- 
ing it—that you can’t treat all jars and 
caps alike. Jars and caps have distinct 
personalities and when we disregard in- 
structions for their care, trouble is sure to 
follow. So we’ve assembled here a tabloid 
policy for canning insurance. 


Open-Kettle Method 


(For Fruits, Tomatoes, Rhubarb, Pickled Beets, 
and Ripe Pimientos) 


Jars With Self-Sealing Caps 


Never fill such a jar to overflowing, for 
seeds or pulp may lodge between the glass 
and sealing composition on the cap, thus 
preventing a seal. Jars should be filled to 
within 14 inch of the top—no higher. 

Fill only one jar at a time with boiling 
hot food, then quickly wipe the glass 
sealing surface, put on the lid, and screw 
the band down tight. Continue in this 

way, keeping the food boiling hot. More 
spoilage i is caused by filling a whole row of 
jars before capping than by any other 
error. 


Jars With Rubbers and Caps 


When using metal screw-top or glass- 
top seals adjust the new, wet rubber on the 
wet shoulder of the jar, making sure that 
it lies flat. Fill the jar to overflowing with 
boiling hot food. Don’t wipe off the top or 
sealing shoulder. Screw the cap on tightly 
or adjust the metal clamps. Cool quickly 
and test for leaks. Never attempt to tight- 
en caps after the jars are cold or the seal 
may be broken. 


Jar-Cooked Method 


Because certain harmful organisms 
found in meats and non-acid vegetables 


can be destroyed only by the high heat of 


a pressure cooker, we strongly urge you 
to use the open-kettle method and the 
jar-cooked, boiling-water method for no 
foods other than fruits, tomatoes, rhu- 


| barb, pickled beets, and ripe pimientos. 





All others should be processed in the 
pressure cooker. The following steps, how- 
ever, precede processing by either the 
pressure cooker or the boiling-water 
method: 


Jars With Self-Sealing Caps 


Fruits: Fill to within 1% inch of the top 
with fruit, adding sirup only to within 114 
inches of the top. 

Vegetables: Fill to within 4 inch of the 


top with vegetables, using 1 teaspoon of 


salt per quart. Add the liquid to within 
inch of the top. This applies to all vege- 
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tables except corn, peas, greens, and 
beans, which are packed loosely to within 
1 inch of the top, as these vegetables ex- 
pand during processing. Add boiling 
liquid to within 1% inch of the top. 

Wipe the sealing surface dry, place the 
lid on the jar, and screw the band down 
tight defore processing. Don’t screw band 
down again when processing is completed. 

Meats: Always pack loosely, to allow 
heat to penetrate to the center of the jar. 
Never pack higher than 1 inch from the 
top. Add only 3 to 4 tablespoons of liquid 
to each jar of pre-cooked meat. Add no 
liquid when raw meats are used. Screw the 
band down tight defore processing. The 
caps, due to their flexibility, allow the 
escape of air during processing. No tight- 
ening after processing is necessary, since 
they seal as they cool. 

Test for seal for self-sealing type: When 
the jars are cold, take a spoon and gently 
tap the caps. If properly cealed they'll 
give a clear, ringing note and be curved 
slightly inward. This is caused by the 
vacuum inside. If not properly sealed, 
the sound will be dull and low in key, in 
which case re-can the contents. 


Jars With Rubbers and Caps 


For metal screw-top or glass-top seals 
using rubber rings, place a new, wet rub- 
ber in position on the jar. Make sure that 
it rests flat on the sealing shoulder. 

Fruits; Pack the product and sirup to 
within 14 inch of the top of the jar. 

Vegetables: For corn, beans, lima beans, 
and peas, fill the jars to within 1 inch of 
the top with vegetables packed loosely and 
liquid. For other vegetables, 14 inch from 
the top. 

Meats: Always pack loosely, to allow 
heat to penetrate to the center of the jar. 
Never pack higher than 1 inch from the 
top. Add 3 to 4 tablespoons of liquid to 
each jar of pre-cooked meat. No liquid 
is added when raw meats are packed in 
jars. 

For metal screw-top jars, partly seal 
by screwing the cap down tight, then turn- 
ing it back 4 inch. 

For glass-top jars with screw band, 
screw the band down tight and turn back 
1 inch to break the seal. 

For glass-top jars with wire bail, click 
the top bail into position but leave the 
lower bail up. 

At the end of processing period, 
move the jars from the canner one a a 
time and nal immediately by screwing 
the caps down tight. For a glass-top jar 
with a bail, pull down the lower clamp as 
soon as processing is completed. 

Test for seal for metal screw-top or glass-top 
seals: Let the jars become perfectly cold, 
then invert for a few minutes to test for 
leaks. If a leak is found, remove the top, 
and look for the cause. If a new lid or 
rubber is needed, replace with a good one 
and re-process for the original length of 
time. Seal again. 
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The Diary 
of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


[ Begins on page 8 | 


QuglF For seven days straight it has 


rained, so I can’t get any real 
work done. But I’ll have to do something 
to write about in my diary, for I can’t 
write about rain, says I. Looking over the 
landscape, it dawned on me that the 
climbing roses hadn’t been pruned after 
blooming. So armed with pruning shears 
and lopping ditto, I set to work to cut out 
old canes at the ground and arrange on 
the fence the new canes already making 
long growth. 


Aug L4- Saturday, no indoors work that 


had to be done, so I devoted 
the day outdoors to Oriental Poppies and 
to getting that bed planted that I’ve been 





“| planted new Oriental Poppies” 


dreaming about for several years. The 
new named varieties of poppies are here 
and ready, including some of the newest, 
just introduced in 1935 by my friend John 
Siebenthaler. I spaded up the bed and 
worked the ground fine. Then I wrote the 
names of each variety —Wunderkind, Ma- 
hony, Welcome, Silver Blick, and so on— 
on little stakes and first stuck the stakes 
over the bed to get the right arrangement 
and location, with the lower-growing ones 
toward the front and taller in the center. 

Then I carried out the poppies and 
planted them where I had placed the 
sticks. I took care to plant them deeply, 
so that the crown was at least 2 inches be- 
low the surface. Later on I aim to plant 
some iris between the poppies, with neu- 
tral or some somber color that won’t clash 
with the poppies. Maybe I'l] use Siberian 
and Japanese. This is to supply foliage for 
the bed after the poppy foliage dies down 
in midsummer. I plan to mulch the bed 
with leaves this winter. 


On this Monday I gave the 
roses a thoro renovating. Mag- 
gie had cut off fading blooms. I hoed out 
weeds, gave the roses a dose of plant food, 
and then gave them a coat of dusting 


sulphur and arsenate of lead at the rate of 


g—1. 1 want to see if I can’t lick the black- 
spot and bring the roses back to where 
they ought to be. 


ug. 31 Today’s chore was chopping 


out the bigger weeds amid the 
shrubbery. I was careful not to cultivate 
the ground. Cultivation just at this time 
induces fall growth of shrubs, and this 
new growth will be tender and likely to be 
winter-killed. Also, if a shrub is putting 
out new growth, it doesn’t have the chance 
to harden up properly for winter. If the 
shrubbery is young, it’s advisable, even, 
to let all the weeds grow at this time, for 
they use up moisture and nitrogen and 
force the plants to stop growth and harden 


up. 





SHE COULDN'T 
BELIEVE HER EYES! 


--- 11 GLASSES OF JELLY INSTEAD OF 7 
FROM ONLY 4 CUPS OF JUICE! 
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& BETTY! HOW COULD 4 CUPS 4 (a ee 


! | F ? 
ae ee Se BUT WHY? RECIPE YOU BOIL ONLY 2 
Y MINUTE! SO NONE OF ne 














BECAUSE | JUICE HAS A 
USED CERTO! CHANCE TO BOIL 
FOR WITH THIS AWAY... AS IT 
MODERN METHOD DOES BY THE 
YOU AVERAGE “LONG~ BOIL” 
HALF AGAIN METHOD! 
MORE GLASSES 
... 11 INSTEAD 















































YOU DONT NEED TO WORRY ABOUT 
FAILURES, EITHER. WITH CERTO, ALL 
FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY! 


= THAT % MINUTE BOIL SAVES TIME 
TOO...THE WHOLE JOB TOOK ME LESS 
; THAN |5 MINUTES AFTER MY 
JUICE WAS PREPARED! 
















| 





HOW WONDERFUL! 
| SOMETIMES 
SPEND HOURS 
MAKING JAM 
OR JELLY! 


THE FLAVOR IS 
MUCH BETTER, oF t, 


TOO..MORE LIKE é. 
2 THE FRESH RIPE Z 
FRUIT! FROM NOW io BE 


ON, I'M GOING 4 


TO USE CERTO! 
Nccietennoatasnsateem? 



























































GOOD REASONS FOR USING CERTO! 


1. CERTO IS PURE FRUIT PECTIN. It you average half again more jelly! 


makes jellies jell perfectly with 4. yoy GET FINER FLAVOR, TOO— 
only % minute boil. Gives jams more like the fresh, ripe fruit. Short 
perfect texture, too! boiling saves the flavor as well as 
2. SAVES TIME .. . You can finish the juice. And there is none of 
a whole batch of jam orjellyinless that “‘boiled-down’’ taste! 

than 15 minutes after your fruit or 5. BIG PRICE REDUCTION . .. Your 
juice is prepared. grocer will tell you about Certo’s 
3. SAVES MONEY... Because of new low price that makes jam and 
that short boil, none of the juice jelly making more economical than 
has a chance to boil away and ever! (Certo is a product of General Foods) 


TESTED RECIPES UNDER THE LABEL OF EVERY BOTTLE —> 


60 ASSORTED LABELS 
SPECIAL OFFER! For seuty GLiasses 
Wouldn't you like the attractive book of jelly glass labels shown at the 


left? Just mail this coupon, along with the label from one bortle of Certo 
and a 3¢ stamp to GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 








NAME 





ADDRESS 


(IF YOU LIVE IN CANADA, ADDRESS GENERAL FOODS, LTD., COBOURG, ONTARIO) 
fn an ate oS OD a a om oS aw om ow os OD oe ee a oe ae oe oe oe a ee a P| 
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Now! BUD VASE Glass Ura of 


POMPEIAN OLIVE OIL 
and BOOK of SALAD RECIPES 


S‘ IMETHING new! Famous 
Pompeian Olive Oil in a 
classic glass urn that can be 
used as a beautiful bud vase 
when empty! To acquaint you 
with Pompeian pure, virgin, 
imported Olive Oil, we'll send 
it, together with a book of 
tested recipes (including fa- 
mous Pompeian “‘Slenderizing 
Salads"’) for only 10¢. 

Pompeian is First Press 
Olive Oil, from selected, hand- 
picked Mediterranean olives. 
At grocers’ and druggists’, in 
classic glass urns and attrac- 
tive blue tins. 





Pompeian Olive Oil Corp., Balto., Md., U. S. A. 


* T enclose 10¢. Send me new bud vase glass urn of 
Pompeian Olive Oil and book of tested recipes. 


Name 





BHG-8 


Address 











Kellogg’s Rice Krispies sound 
crisp. A cereal so crisp it actually 
crackles in milk or crear 

At grocers in the Mother 
Goose story package. Made by 


Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


RICE KRISPIES 


SO CRISP they actually 
crackle in milk or cream 


Betrer Homes & GARDENS, 








| serve Uncle S 





Cooks’ Round Table 
of Endorsed Recipes 


[ Begins on page 56 | 


over hot water, cover, and cook slowly 1 
hour. Add the cheese and paprika. Place 
in a baking dish, sprinkle with more 
grated cheese, and bake in a moderate 


| oven (350°) 40 minutes. Serve with the 
following: 


Sauce 


14 pound round steak, 5 fresh mushrooms, 
ground chopped 
small onion, chopped 2 tablespoons gener- 
3 clove garlic, chopped __al-purpose flour 
5 strips bacon, chopped 2! cups tomatoes 
Salt and pepper 


Mix the steak, onion, garlic, bacon, and 


mushrooms. Sauté in a small amount of 


hot shortening 15 minutes. Sprinkle with 
the flour, mix well, and add the tomatoes. 
Season to taste. Simmer slowly 20 min- 
utes. Omit the mushrooms, if desired. 
(Recipe serves 4.)—Dorothy Martin, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

But Polenta also makes a fine, warm- 
weather dish for a porch supper. Serve it 
with poppy-seed rolls, celery hearts, 
olives, and homemade apricot cream sher- 
bet and sugar cookies. 


International Compromise 


“My husband likes Mexican dishes, but 
these often prove more enjoyable to eat 





than to digest. So now I balance a Mexi- | 


can meal with Uncle Sam’s Mexican 


Salad.” 


Uncle Sam's Mexican Salad 

2 large, firm toma- 
toes, chopped 

2 large green peppers, 
or 1 can small pi- 
mientos, chopped 

14 pound bacon, diced 


1 bunch celery, diced 

l head lettuce, 
shredded 

1 bunch green onions 
or 1 large dry on- 
ion, chopped fine 


1 bunch radishes, 2 tablespoons chili 
chopped powder 

14 bunch parsley, 28 cup mild vinegar 
minced 


Mix the vegetables in a large mixing 
bowl. Fry the bacon until golden brown. 
To this add the chili powder and mix 
thoroly. Add the vinegar and bring to a 
boil. Pour the hot seasoned bacon and 
drippings over the vegetables. Mix well 
and serve at once on warm salad plates. 
(Recipe serves 12.)—Mrs. C. N. Huggins, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Or if you're not a lover of Mexican food, 


of baked ham and steamed new potatoes. 


As Nutty as Ever 


“T’'d promised my husband Brownies 
but had only 9 cup of chopped walnuts. | 
substituted half a can of coconut and 
the result was delicious.” 


Coconut Brownies 


114 cups cake flour 

1 teaspoon baking 
powder 

14 teaspoon salt 

14 cup chopped Cali- 
fornia walnuts 

14 can coconut 


14 cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

2 one-ounce squares 
unsweetened choco. 
late 

14 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream the shortening, gradually add 
the sugar, and cream until smooth. Add 
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5am’s Salad with cold slices | 


| 
| 


| 


_Cosl 


HOMES 








| NEXPENSIVE enough to be built 
from the savings or incomes of newly- 
married couples or by most of us with 


average incomes is ‘tA Small Gardened 
Home for a Small Sum,” pictured above. 
Below is “A Home of Dreams Come 
True,” which combines the appeal of 
the low cost of a small home with the 
comforts and accommodations of a 
larger one. 

You'll find these homes—together 
with 24 other modern, distinctive 
homes—completely described in Better 
Homes & Gardens’ Book of Bildcost 
Gardened Home Plans. This book also 
tells you of the Bildcost Home Plan 
which enables you to figure the exact 
cost to build any of these homes in your 
city. Cost of this book is only 25 cents. 
Send for your copy today. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 











BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
7008 Meredith Building, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Please send me a copy of Better Homes 
& Gardens’ Book of Bildeost Gardened 


Home Plans. I enclose twenty-five 
cents, 

Ps «60s + MH RR ERR ewneereseeoes 
ee TE Per TTT TT Teer 
OO eee 
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Sprinkle Peterman’s Ant Food along window sills, 
doors, any place where ants come and go. Peterman’s 
kills them — red ants, black ants, others. Quick. Safe. 
Guaranteed effective 24 hours a day. Get a can now. 
25c, 35c and 60c at your nearest druggist’s. 


PETERMANS ¢cx: 


FooDd 
OR sg Cree FANCY PANSIES 
o~-. Burpee’s Best Pansies, Biggest, most 35¢Pkt 
beautiful colors. Regular 35c Pkt. ¢ 
‘ for only 10¢ 1/16 oz. $1.00. Postpaid. fe) ¢ 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FRE 
w. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 282 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 














~ 














the eggs and beat until light. Stir in the 
melted chocolate, vanilla, and flour (sifted 
with the baking powder and the salt). Add 
the walnuts and coconut. Bake in a 
greased, shallow baking pan in a moderate 
oven (350°) about 30 minutes. Cool and 
cut into 2-inch squares. (Recipe makes 2 
dozen Brownies.) —Mrs. [rene M. Miller, 
Parma, Ohio. 





Coconut Brownies belong to homemade 
vanilla ice cream. Why not for Sunday 
dinner, beginning with meat loaf, creamed 
new peas and potatoes, and fruit salad? 


Polishes Off Supper 


“We top off a cold-plate supper of 
sliced meats and salad with Ozark Pudding 
and cream.” 


Ozark Pudding 


1 egg l¢ teaspoon salt 

34 cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 tablespoons gener- 15 cup chopped nut 
al-purpose flour meats 

114 teaspoons baking 2 cup chopped apple 
powder 





Beat the egg until light, gradually add 
the sugar, and beat until smooth. Stir in 
the flour sifted with the baking powder. 

Add the vanilla, nut meats, and apple and 
mix well. Bake in a greased pie pan in a 
moderate oven (350°) 35 minutes. Slice as 
pie and serve with whipped cream.—Mrs. 
John Denison, Des Moines, Iowa. 





ACTIVE, ENERGETIC PEOPLE 
PICK SHREDDED WHEAT FOR 
ITS VITAL FOOD ESSENTIALS! 
It takes more than fresh air and exer- 
cise to splash your way to physical 
fitness. A sensible, nourishing diet 
is essential, too. And Shredded 





With the Aid of Bean Sprouts 


“T’ve found bean sprouts make a de- 
lightful variation for a vegetable dish.” 








| Scalloped Vegetables Wheat gives you a good start. It’s 
\% cup cooked green 1 small can bean | Join the millions of Shredded 100% whole wheat—a rich store- 
beans sprouts Wheat fans whe get energy, house of vitamins, carbohydrates 
14 cup cooked, diced 1 cup medium white | endurance and vitality from : % eS ae 
eineetn one this delicious breakfast. Put mineral salts and proteins. These are 
; { cup diced celery Salt and pepper to i ca I “> and ape tn the vital food essentials you need for 
; cup cooked peas taste ite fruit or berrie ge om eee ' ance 
1 medium-size onion, Buttered crumbs grocery list now. nergy» vitality and endurance. 
chopped 








Combine the vegetables and white 
sauce. Season to taste. Place in a greased 





















Ss NA ATURAL 


casserole and top with buttered crumbs. THE FAVOR: ‘ i. Ss ow 
| Bake in a moderate oven (350°) until hot FLAVOT MILLIONS! Ste 4 =< A . 
and browned. Serve from the casserole. poet Wheat -s 
(Recipe serves 4 to 6.)—Mrs. N. D. wholesome, ge) 
Kiehl, Canton, Ohio. ts own. YO 
hl, © ’ . flavor ali $ crisPs nut- 


like those 
brown bis 


m the 
“5 an added treat, just 
a 


try Shredded kg 
with ripe, juicy * P 
berries. Or sat 
fresh blueberries, _ Ys 
berries, blackberrie 


sliced peaches. 


We’re serving Scalloped Vegetables for 
luncheon with tomato and lettuce salad, 
French dressing, and toasted hard rolls 
sprinkled with grated nippy cheese. 





Spinach Strategy 


“T treasure this recipe because the mem- 
bers of my family won’t eat cooked spin- 
ach, but they like it a lot this way.” 


Spinach Salad Special 


lcup chopped, un- 1 cup flaked tuna 
cooked spinach 1 head lettuce 

14 cup French dressing 6 stuffed olives 

1 small onion, chopped 


Wash the spinach thoroly, chop, and 
pour over it the French dressing. Chill for 
14 hour. Add the chopped onion and tuna. 
Serve on crisp lettuce with a garnish of 
sliced, stuffed olives. (Recipe serves 3 to 

)\—Mrs. Elisa L:.ces, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. Ask for the package showing the picture 


If there’s any Spinach Salad Special left ay of Niagara Falls and the red N. B. C. Seal 
over, try it in sandwiches. You’ll approve! A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The Enduring Joy of WESTERN PINE 


It is evident in this hospitable and gracious room. Here Knotty Pine paneling has 
been used to create an atmosphere of comfort and beauty which will increase in charm 
as the decades pass. Write for our interesting free booklet Western Pine Camera 
Views.” Western Pine Association. Dept. G-2, Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon. 








WESTERN PINES 


Idaho White Pine e Ponderosa Pine e Sugar Pine 



















"The building supply 
dealer recommended 
FIR-TEX because fir 
makes the finest 
insulation board’ 




















IR-TEX provides three times the insulation 

of fir, one of the best insulating woods in its 
natural state. Fir-Tex is eight times as effective 
as plaster board, twelve times brick, fifteen times 
clay tile and twenty-five times as effective as 
concrete. There are many wallboards, but none 
have as much insulation value as Fir-Tex. 


Only Fir-Tex has all these qualities 
1. All wood 4. High insulation value 
2. No chemicals 5. Vermin proof 
3. Waterproof 6. Fire-retardent 
7. Not laminated 


FIRTEX 


Nature's gift from the great Northwest Woods 
FIR-TEX INSULATING BOARD CO 

DANT & RUSSELL, Inc., General Distrs., 

Portland, Oregon 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me Home Owners Catalog, Free 

Name 

Address 

City State - 
BH-A6 































@ 
M d Lil —lovely, 

a onna iy pure white, 
scented. Blooms in June, 10 
to 15 to stalk. Set in Aug. or Sept. 
Blooming size bulbs 3 for 45c, 8 
for $1.00 postpaid. 

Coral Lily —bright coral red. . 

Blooms in July, clus- 

ters up to fifteen. Very graceful. 
Blooming size bulbs 3 for 35c, 10 
for $1.00 postpaid. Order now. 
FREE—with each $2.00 order for above = 

lilies we will include a bulb of the famous Regal} 
Lily worth 25c. Write for Isbell’s illustrated Fall“ 
Bulb Catalog—filled with exceptional values! 


ISBELL SEED CO., 358 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 





Large vigorous roots. grown in 
ideal soil and climate---75-aore 
“peony paradise’---over 200 
gorgeous varieties. sensational size. beauty and abundancefof bloom 
--Outstanding national prize winners 


NEW FRENCH LILACS All colors- -world Pm 
+.-strong hardy bushes on native roots Iris [Phiox. Ipfinium. 
Oriental Poppies: other choice ornamentals Catalog free to 
flower lover | _ 


v 
Write BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
181 E. Division St. FARIBAULT, MINN. 


WOOD HYACINTHS 


8 BULBS 25c; 17 BULBS 50c 
36 FOR $1.00, POSTPAID 
Delicate English Blue Bellis for your Spring 
borders and rockeries. Your choice of blue, 
rose or white. Send in Your Order NOW. 
FREE $cc ssasonwinchosed wis oe 
Write for complete list illustrated in colors 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
PK, 


RF. D. 6, BOX 5168, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 




































world’s finest, including 
IRI new iris which bloom in PEONIES 
spring and fall, and seeds at astonishingly low prices. 
Catalog, beautifully illustrated with pen and ink 
drawings, free on request. 
JARDIN DES IRIS, Dept. B, Battle Creek, Mich. 








10 guaranteed Bulbs for 10c. 
100 Bulbs $1.00. Mixed colors. 
Sent Postpaid. Order Now. 
Fall Bulb Book Sent FREE. 





W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
281 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Let Them 
Find Themselves 


[ Begins on page 59 | 


father, ““Emily’s accomplished all right, 
within an inch of her life. But if a herd of 
pink elephants flew over the back yard, 
she wouldn’t raise an eyebrow. She’s just 
not intellectually curious.” 

And intellectually curious is just what 


' Alfred is. It’s proved a valuable trait so 


far, and is going to make him a more than 
ordinarily successful doctor. 


Dr. DONALD LAIRD, of Colgate Uni- 
versity, in his interesting book More Zest 
for Life (McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
$2.50) gives as one of the most important 
rules for keeping youthful-minded and 
hence zestful, ‘Each day learn something 
new and think out something new.” This 
habit can’t be learned too early. It’s not 
for parents to decide summarily what life- 
work their children shall follow. All au- 
thorities are agreed on that. But surely 
they may open up for them fields of inter- 
est and enjoyment. The big problem is 
how shall we proceed in a way that won’t 
defeat our own purpose. 

It’s easy to see that Emily’s life has been 
too much regulated. She’s had so many 
advantages handed to her in such rapid 
succession that there’s been no time for 
her to form enthusiasms of her own. To 
develop real interest in anything, children 
must have not only materials, but leisure 
to work as they like with them. And final- 
ly, let’s urge no activity too strongly upon 
them. 


lis one of my notions that children are 
more likely to develop original bents when 
parents have their own interests centered 
a good deal in the home. The mother who 
keeps up her piano practice or her paint- 
ing, who finds time to read good books, is 
more likely to have a creative child than 
her neighbor who wins all the bridge priz- 
es. The father who loves to tinker with his 
own automobile, who prides himself on his 
gardening prowess, has a better chance of 
rearing an inventive son than the man who 
spends all his leisure hours at the country 
club. But again, let’s beware of being too 
insistent. 

In a group of my friends a battle is 
waged periodically. Bill, who loves all 
things musical, holds his parents to blame 
because he’s no Paderewski. He plays 
well, but not as well as he’d like. Accord- 
ing to him, it’s all because his parents 
didn’t make him take lessons when he was 
young and his joints were pliable. 

Whereupon Friend Hank snorts dis- 
gustedly. It’s his parents’ fault, he grunts, 
that he dislikes good music in all its forms. 
They kept shoving it down his throat 
when he was little and couldn’t defend 
himself. They made him take lessons, 
stood over him while he practiced, dragged 
him to concerts. If he could have spent 
that time playing baseball, he’d have 
been healthier and happier. 


PrRHaps Bill can’t romp over the key- 
board as agilely as he desires, yet one 
can’t help noticing which one of these men 
it is who plays the piano at every oppor- 
tunity. It isn’t the one who had lessons 
“shoved down his throat.” 

There’s a time in the life of every in- 
telligent child when his mind is eager to 





—————= 











67 
. learn, to try new things. If instruments 
and tools are at hand, he’ll use them.” If 
it’s a pursuit in which lessons are needed, | 
he’ll beg for lessons. As long as they’re 


tactful about it, parents can expose a 
child in this state of mind to almost any > 
interest, with a fair certainty that it’ll Ti VT’ OOom! 
take. Begun for enjoyment only, it may e 
end by influencing his choice of a voca- 
tion, tho sometimes in unexpected ways. 









| KNOW an old carpenter. He’s a man 

without any education, but in his day 
- he was a crackerjack workman, and he 
I loved it. He took such pride in his work 

that his two boys asked nothing better 

than to be allowed to hammer by his side. 
| When they did a job well enough to merit 
his praise, what a triumph! They vowed 
that they, too, would be carpenters when 
they grew up. Since this is America, they 
grew up to be, not carpenters, but archi- 
tects, and good ones. Their father has been 
proud to work on jobs they superintended, 
but they know that they owe their sense 
of craftsmanship, their love of building, to 
him. 

A college professor of Greek has a son 
who'd rather serve a jail sentence than 
teach, but the feeling for languages gained 
in his home has helped him to become 
a newspaper man of the first rank. 

When our children adopt our own inter- 
ests, we may figure two things. One is that 
we’ve made those interests matters of en- 


joyment. The other, that our children like Every Detail of Planning 

us. 

iii pisos _,/ and Installation Under 
UT it’s just as thrilling when a child 

shoots out in a direction different from Direct Supervision of 


t the f-mily bent. Such things happen easily 










See This 


Demonstration 


p It reveals amazing ad- 

vances in warm air heating 
—shows you why HOL- 
LAND alone guarantees 
you 100% satisfaction — 
NO OBLIGATION. 








~ aa 


Every HOLLAND installation planned by 


wh y ride tunities for a vari- | ? . 
en we provide opportunities fo Holland sOwn Engineers HOLLAND'S own factory trained engineer 


after scientific room-by-room analysis, 


! ety of interests and skills, letting young- 
~— take them oe oe HIE heating of your home is far too im- 
| ‘very home should have both a work- portant to risk any chance of failure. Why 
bench and a piano, and if the children are | gamble when, at surprisingly moderate cost, 
small, let the piano be a bit old and bat- | you can have a HOLLAND heating plant 
tered, provided the tone is good. After | fully guaranteed by the maker to heat 
they’ve all outgrown the kicking and | every room exactly as you want it? There 
scratching stage, buy a beautiful grand if | 4" be no failure, for Holland’s own factory 
ATi es? : “f trained engineer makes a thorough analysis 
you can, but keep the old one for the 
. : Tine ntl four Ghana of your home room by room—plans a system 
rumpus room. There are few things more | to “meet your special needs under all con- 
comfortable to have around the house | gitions and personally supervises installation 
than a good old piano, | by HOLLAND trained mechanics. The result 
Have other instruments, too, as many | isasaving—not an extra expense—cold rooms 
as you like, but by all means a victrola | banished forever—lower fuel costs—utter ;, ) 
which the children may operate them- freedom from costly repairs soinevitable when [Installation made by HOLLAND’S own 
aac " : furnaces are too small or improperly installed trained mechanics under direct personal super- 
selves. Have records ranging from high- | ie eee . 


vision of the factory's heating engineer. 
brow to riotously funny, with nursery 
songs and other children’s favorites. 3 YEARS T0 PAY 
You'll discover that your boys and girls, bat f _ out how easy it ‘ to ste a 
if left to themselves and the records, will OLLAND heating system and how much it 
sone tran toe bn centimeniel mae and | do for you? Get in touch with your local 
we . te a " = h . iy Holland factory branch and ask to see the 
then to the really good, enjoying thoroly | fascinating miniature furnace demonstration 
every step of the way. And after a while, pictured above. See with your own eyes the 
how eager they’ll be to make good music exclusive patented features that mean so much 
themselves! in added comfort and heating efficiency at 
lower fuel costs. Ask, too, about HOLLAND’S 
THERE must be books, and I cling to the | OW" ©#8Y financing plan—up to 3 years to pay 
‘wane iw ackhone of the heme i. | Sa charges or prohibitive interest 
CARSHIES RE ERE DACKDONE OF Ine nome - | sntes. Mall compen holew for details. 
brary. Dickens, Thackeray, Mark Twain, | 
Melville, Dumas, and Poe have a fresh | g= == ===="MAIL THIS COUPON! ========4 = Now type air conditioning at slight extra cost 

















ied ——— _ i 


thrill for every new generation Have a set | I HOLLAND FURNACE CO I can be added to your present warm air heating 
. S ° - © suA. Ni 4 ° 1 « lives v roar . . 
of encyclopedias, too—you’ll need them. | | Dept. B. H. G.-8, Holland, Mich. i ae ores See 
/ i £ . . . F ei Rush information about HOLLAND 
And don’t forget to suppl) lots of easy 4 Warm Air Heating and subjects checked 4% 
books and stories for early reading. One of | § below: t 
the finest family habits I know is that of | 8 HOLLAND Air Conditioning ; 
book-giving on birthdays and at Christ- | - Automatic Burner Equipment i 
mastime. | 1 Have Engineer Call ; 
Did you know, by the way, that Mickey | ; ‘ I FU RNAC E C0 M PAN y 
Mouse is the juvenile literary hero of the | i re ee ee tr ee ee : 
modern age? A very dashing, adventurous | i | Ho 
p| hero he is, too, with a noble, albeit a reck- i Address....ccevee CS er eeeeesesessvcceees . HOLLAND, M C GAN 
less, heart. He won’t hurt your children, | 5 A . ' World’s Largest Insta//ers of Home 
and may mak e ata 1 WP 6cccweeneeneseowonen PPT er ° ° ne . 
d may e them far better readers | @ ©{tU--------------------S0aie.---------- Heating and Air Conditioning Systems 
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KUTH ALEXANDER NICHOLS 


Give Them Pleasant Memories 


By E. F. C. [No. 31 in a Series | 


H. YW many children have you? Have 
they grown up, or are they still little 
tots? I envy you if they’re still youngsters, 
for mine are grown up. Let me urge you 
who have small children to get all the 
pleasure you can from them while they’re 
small. You may recall the photographer’s 
slogan of some years ago, “How I’ll miss 
you when you grow up.” Not that mutual 
love of parent and child won’t continue 
as your children grow older, but somehow 
when our youngsters are small it seems 
the joys of parenthood are different from 
the pleasures youngsters give us when 
they’re older. 

By all means, be sure that when those 
tots of yours are grown, they’ll treasure 
happy memories of childhood and youth. 
Give them pleasant memories of a home 


equipped with the quality and type of 


furniture, furnishings, playthings, and the 
like that give genuine satisfaction. Let 
their memories as adults go back to a home 
well and honestly built—built to endure 
the attacks of time and weather. Let those 
youngsters, as they’re growing up, have 
the repeated thrills of bringing their 
friends into a home of which they’re gen- 
uinely proud. Their gratitude to you as 
the years roll by will be ample reward for 
taking pains to give them now those 
things they’ll enjoy as they grow and 
develop. 


PERHAPS those satisfactions you give 
your children now will inspire youthful 
daydreams whose later realizations will 
make life still more worth-while to parents 
and children alike. What can do more to 
inspire dreams of a life of achievement 
and usefulness and happiness than child- 
hood lived in a home where quality and 
character are dominant? 

The quality of materials that go into 
building a home, to a large degree, deter- 
mines the character of the home itself. 
Selection of furniture, furnishings, and 
equipment for living-room, dining-room, 


kitchen, bedrooms, and playroom like- 
wise affects the character of the home. 

“We have a___ car (or refrigera- 
tor or sweeper) at our house.”’ How often 
children proudly say such things to their 
playmates at school! 


In BUILDING and furnishing your 
home, insure the quality factor by using 
nationally advertised brands of quality 
merchandise. Invest in products that are 
recognized by you and your children and 
your friends as being merchandise of 
quality. 

-, et the advertisements in Better Homes 

$ Gardens guide you and members of 
sedis family in your purchases, not only of 
building materials, furniture, and fur- 
nishings, but also of garden requirements, 
life insurance, and other family needs. 

Better Homes & Gardens places a cash 
guarantee back of its assurance to you 
that advertisements appearing in its col- 
umns are dependable. The following guar- 
antee has appeared in each issue of the 
magazine since its establishment in 1922: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS’ 
GUARANTEE TO YOU 


Better Homes & Gardens guarantees that your 
money will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made if you purchase any 
article advertised in this issue and it is not 
as represented in the advertisement. The 
complaint, investigation of which will be 
instituted promptly, must be submitted to 
us within one year after the advertisement 
appears. If the article is purchased thru the 
mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that 
you shall have mentioned Better Homes & 
Gardens at the time the purchase was made. 


Read the advertisements in this issue and 
write for the supplementary material offered 
by advertisers whose products or services 
interest you 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, August, 1936 





Let Them 


Find Themselves 


than they are at present. For once young- 
sters learn there’s enjoyment in books, 
the reading problem is settled. 


As FOR the young artist, scientist, « 
mechanic, the stores are filled with ma- 
terials for him in forms as cheap or as ex- 
pensive as you wish. The young painter 
will love an easel, and an artists’ supply 
store will offer equipment at not too high a 
price. The toy shops show us modeling 
clay, chemical sets, stamp-collecting sets, 
greenhouses, and garden tools. 

In some of these we’ll invest when our 
child shows himself ready for a new under- 
taking, but let’s remember that when pos- 
sible he should look up his own materials 
as well. Don’t rush to buy charcoal just 
at first, but let your budding artist make 
his own by dipping a stick in coal oil and 
burning it. One of the most attractive, 
promising girls I know does every conceiv- 
able kind of artistic work, yet finds her 
own materials for each. If she wants to 
model, she hunts up the right kind of clay 
bank. When she grew interested in sculp- 
turing, she went to a monument yard and 
scraped an acquaintance with a nice old 
stone-cutter. He gave her not only dis- 
carded pieces of marble, but valuable 
points on working it up. 

The hunt for materials and ingenuity in 
constructing what can’t be found form an 
important side of the game. City dumps 
are filled with old automobile Parts, and 
it’s a poor household that can’t furnish a 
worn-out alarm clock now and then for an 
inquisitive boy to dissect. 


As FOR parental attitudes, let’s focus 
on helpful encouragement while avoiding 
overselling—an interest in the undertak- 
ing but no disposition to direct it. 

If Jimmy shows painting promise at 8, 
let’s shed no tears when at 12 he drops 
art and takes up rejuvenating old cars. 
In the end he may be neither an artist nor 
an inventor, but a broker or a movie hero. 
Yet both the esthetic and the greasy jobs 
that he worked at once upon a time will 
make him a better broker or movie actor, 
and a more interesting human being. 








Tuesday 
We Iron 





Or MAYBE it’s Wednesday. 
But whatever the day, the job’s no 
longer a bugbear. In next month’s 
Better Homes &§ Gardens Mabel 
Stegner, wise in the ways of equip- 
ment, brings you news of the latest 
in irons and ironers, with sugges- 


tions for using both. 
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The Man Next Door 


[ Begins on page 36 | 


“I declare!” sc. s Phyllis Gowan. “To 
hear some of the men brag about the new heat 
records you'd think it was their golf score 
or something they had something to do with!” 


ee 


One of the great American spectacles 
is the morning and evening parade of 
wives driving their husbands to and 
from work, so they can have the car all 
day, not to mention avoiding the cost 
and trouble of parking. Women with 
coats over pajamas or dressing gowns; 
women who got up early and cooked 
breakfast and beautified themselves 
early so husband could remember them 
all day as lovely; and women who got 
up when the garage door rattled open. 
.. +» Maybe the symbol of American civi- 
lization would be a woman in a boudoir 
cap at the steering wheel. ... 


> + + 


Several home-owners in the neighbor- 
hood have attached on their front doors a 
forthright notice that no purchases will 
be made from roving front-porch sales- 
men who seem to ring the doorbell every 
twenty minutes or so. But the signs appear 
to deter only the more bashful of the wan- 
dering vendors, even when the notice says, 
“Positively!” 





























More and more boys appear to be study- 


ing cooking in the high schools, apparently 
because they may be forced some day to 
marry career women. 

+ + + 


Fortunately, the era of prohibition 
may have redeemed 
the bad habit of *‘standing treat,” so 
it’s less likely that Uncle Sam will say 
**The next war is on me!”’ Anyhow, it’s 
someone else’s turn; we paid for the 
last one. 


+ + + 


“A Junior League girl,” explained the 
small boy next door, “‘is something like a 


Boy Scout. She does a good deed every | 


day, but she can’t wear a khaki uniform, 
so she gets her picture in the paper 
oftener.”’ 
+6 
A good-natured wife is one who can laugh 


at her husband almost all the time—except 
when he tells a joke. 


HARLAN MILLER | 


~ SKIP- 


FLEA 


...THE BEST | HAVE EVER TRIED” 


..-Writes This 
Dog Owner 


“I have just received your 
Sergeant's Skip-Flea Pow- 
der from myneighborhood 
druggist for my dog. It 
really works great, the best 
I have ever tried.”’ 


(Signed) S. L. 


(Hollybourne Kennels, 8. L. Froelich, 500 8th Ave., New York City) 


@ RID YOUR DOG OF FLEAS. 
Here are two sure ways: Power- 
ful “‘skIp-FLEA” Powder kills fleas 
with certainty. Doesn’t just stun 
them. They stay dead! Big, sifter- 
top tin gives you double quantity 
for your money. Costs only 25c. 

Use famous “‘sKIP-FLEA” Soap if 
you prefer. It too costs only 25c... 





Write for your Free Copy of Sergeant's 
famous book on the care of dogs. It may 
save your dog's life. 


Your dog deserves the best. Sergeant's 
Products have been Standard since 1879. 
Made of the finest ingredients. Every 
product Guaranteed. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Free Advice. Our veterinarian 
will answer questions about your dog's 
health. Write fully, giving all symptoms. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 








Americans from | 





Your dog will love its rich, foamy 1182 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA, 
lather. Makes his skin supple, keeps 
his coat beautiful, soothes flea bites, 
destroys dog odor. AND IT KILLS 


§ 
EVERY FLEA! Sergeant %, 


| New “EVEN-GLOW”” fxtures 
by CHASE 


give better light 


HE new Chase “Even-Glow’’* fixtures are 


attractive and inexpensive. The scientifically de- 








both 


signed plastic bowl gives a lovely soft mellow light to 
which is added the diffused light reflected from the 
ceiling. The result is better light—easy to live with, easy 
to read by—that doctors Say Saves your eyes and your 


health. See them at your local fixture dealer’s. 


No. 1564—Price $12.00 











No. 1531—Price $10.00 No. 1219—Price $3.50 
Chase Bra Copper Co., Incorporated 
Department BL-26, Lighting Fixture Divi 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
Please send trated k } ne Chase “Even-Glow’™* Lighting 
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No. 1558—Price $10.00 








ready for the PROVING GROUND 


@ Women often ask us, “How do you manage to 


get such good recipes? 


Has the same question been in your mind? To 
get the answer, let’s visit the Better Homes & 
Gardens Tasting-Test Kitchen. 


Today, on entering, we see table after table filled 
with cakes. “They're ready for the Proving 
Ground,” says the director. “Our tasting com- 
mittee will soon be here. The Taste-Test is the 
final step in selecting recipes for the Cooks’ 


Round Table.” 


Inquiring further, we learn that the recipe-en- 
lorsement plan, originated a few years ago by 
Better Homes & Gardens, has aroused the interest 
of America’s premier cooks. Each day’s mail 
brings scores or hundreds of recipes for endorse- 
ment. 


They're good recipes—all of them—but just be- 
ing good, isn’t enough. Before they can qualify 
for endorsement, and for publication in Better 
Homes & Gardens, they must prove able to meet 
the Kitchen’s rigid requirements of Usefulness, 
Originality, Ease of Preparation, and Taste. 


No wonder good cooks are proud when their 
recipes are winners. No wonder so many readers 
find Better Homes & Gardens their most helpful 
source of new recipes. 


The painstaking process of recipe selection is typi- 
cal of the thoroness with which the Tasting-Test 
Kitchen goes into every question of food—typical 
of the thoroness with which the Better Homes & 
Gardens staff searches out and presents vital 
news in every field of importance to the home— 
typical of the many reasons why thousands of 
families call Better Homes & Gardens “the most 
valuable magazine that comes to our home.” 





S 


cort ENDORS., S 


[BETTER HOMES fae 


TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 





@ Thru the Tasting-Test Kitchen, 
Better Homes & Gardens has pro- 
vided, for the first time, a means of 
testing and endorsing original reci- 
pes. The symbol above is recog- 
nized by women everywhere as a 
guarantee of a successful recipe. 





Does YOUR meas to Better Homes & Gardens expire soon? Then 


the enclosed order b 


ank is convenient for sending your renewal at the 


present low rates—one year, $1; two years, $1.50; three years, $2. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, August, 1936 





New-Fashioned Ways 
With Old Flavors 


[| Begins on page 55 | 


Quince Jam 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


5 cups prepared fruit cup liquid fruit 
7 cups sugar pectin 


Pare and core about 3 pounds of ripe 
quinces. Grind, using the finest blade of 
the food chopper. Add 1% cups of water 
and the juice of 1 lemon. Heat to boiling, 
cover, and simmer 15 minutes. Measure 
the prepared fruit and sugar into a kettle, 
mix well, and bring to a full, rolling boil. 
Stir constantly before and while boiling. 
Boil 1 minute. Remove from the stove and 
add the pectin, mixing well. Skim, and 
pour into hot jelly glasses. Cover with 
melted paraffin. This makes about 10 six- 
ounce glasses. 

And by all means don’t try to econo- 
mize on your paraffin. You’re bound to 
lose in the long run if you do. The better 
grades of paraffin have a higher melting 
point. This may not mean much to most 
of us, but it does mean a lot in the year- 
round safety of our jams and jellies. These 
products are purer, more easily applied, 
stubbornly resist the action of fruit acids, 
and give that air-tight seal that’s so neces- 
sary. 


I first met Minted Watermelon Jam 
keeping company with roast lamb. Try it 
and you'll understand why I was ready 
to beg, borrow, or steal to get the recipe. 


Minted Watermelon Jam 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


Remove the green rind and pink pulp 
from watermelon. Cut the white portion in 
14-inch cubes or force thru a food chopper, 
using the coarse blade. Cover with cold 
water and add salt, allowing 114 teaspoons 
for each pint of pulp. Let stand 12 hours, 
then drain. Cover with fresh, cold water 
and cook gently until tender (1 to 114 
hours, depending upon the size of the 
pieces). Let stand 12 hours longer. Drain, 
and to each pint of cooked pulp add 14 
cup of cold water, 2 tablespoons of lemon 
juice, 31% cups of sugar, and a little green 
coloring. Mix thoroly and boil vigorously 
1 minute. Stir in 4 cup liquid fruit pectin 
to every pint of pulp. Stir, skim, and add 
a few drops of mint flavoring. Pour into 
hot glasses and cover with melted paraffin. 


We make Tomato Jelly any day of the 
year, and like it best in almost thimble- 
size glasses. Then it’s ready for garnishing 
roasts, tucking onto breakfast trays, or 
hiding in a departing guest’s suitcase. 


Tomato Jelly 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


134 cupstomatojuice 5 cups sugar 
14 cup lemon juice 14 cup liquid fruit 
1 tablespoon grated pectin 

lemon rind 


Make the tomato juice from fresh to- 
matoes, or use canned juice, seasoned or 
unseasoned. Combine it with the lemon 
juice, grated rind, and sugar. Bring to a 
full, rolling boil, stirring constantly. Boil 
vigorously for 2 minutes. Remove from 
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@ This is what Mrs. Conrad 
Nesselback, My _—— Ave- 
nue, Kenmore, Ni says about 
her SCOTT'S CREEPING 
BEN 


Creeping Bent Lawn resulted in 
five othersin my neighborhood. i 
ow to have an attrac- 
ee lawn next | sprin, 


TIME TO PLANT. Write fora 
free copy of “Bent Lawns” and 
get the facts about this marvel- 
ous grass. 


"SCOTT é SONS CO. 


IN ST. * MARYSVILLE , OHIO 








Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 
the estate owner. 


\ GARDEN TRACTOR 6 
POWER MOWER 


Gravely Motor 
—_ a Co. 
Cultivates DUNBAR, w. vA. 
your garden.... 
Cuts the tallest 
weeds. . 
Mows your 

la 




















Fi Gal 
West 42nd St., 
I] S 








20 ORIENTAL POPPY big flaming red flowers up 

9 to 9 inches across; 10 Ice- 
land Poppy in assorted colors; 20 stately Delphinium in 
assorted Wrexham, Gold Medal and Chinese strains; all 
POSTPAID at planting time this summer for $1.00. They 
are strong, well rooted | and 2 year plants, grown in open 
fields especially for summer setting. Some will bloom this 
fall. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed to all parts 
of U. 8S. EXTRA GIFT of a fine 2 year old OLYMPIA 
double Oriental Poppy added FREE if you order this 
month. Address 


CLARK GARDNER, R5, Osage, lowa 





BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


8 ee a 


Don’t let summer's hot sun rob you of beauti- 
ful flowers during July and August. Amazing 
summer mulch insulates soil, prevents baking, 
assures summer blooms. Write for full facts. 


tH E E Ask for free educational folder“D”’. 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corp.,155 JohnSt.,.New York 
















BURPEE’S TRUMPET | 


FFODILS 


3 Bulbs for 10c 


33 Bulbs for $1.00; 100 Bulbs for $3.00. 
Large and medium trumpet varieties mixed. 
All guaranteed to bloom. All sent postpaid. 
Bulb Book FREE. Best Fall planting guide 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 280Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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the heat and stir in the liquid pectin. 
Skim, then pour at once into clean, hot 


glasses. Cover with melted paraffin. This 


makes about 5 to 6 six-ounce glasses of 


jelly. 


One seems to be jumping the gun in 
mentioning holiday foods when the sun’s 
doing its best to reduce us to crisps, but 
since Cider Jelly is perfect with turkey, 
ham, and such, yet best when made in 
apple-cider season, I’m bringing you my 
recipe, weather or no. Be sure to trickle 
some into tiny glasses for future garnishes. 





Cider Jelly 
[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 
714 cups sugar 


l cup liquid fruit 
pectin 


4 cups sweet apple 
cider 

1 tablespoon grated 
orange or lemon 
rind 


Combine the cider, grated rind, and 
sugar in a kettle. Heat to boiling, stirring 
constantly. Stir in the pectin, bring to a 
full boil, and boil 1 minute. Remove from 
the stove, skim, and pour into clean, hot 
glasses. Cover with melted paraffin. This 
makes about 11 six-ounce glasses. 





One of our crowd served a luncheon the 
other day that sent us all scurrying home 
to dig out the jelly kettle. There was a 
big platter of thin slices of chilled white 
meat of chicken served with honey jelly, 
hot baking powder biscuits, and hot shoe- 
string potatoes. Now all of us make honey 
| jelly! 


Honey Jelly 
[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 
pineapple juice 


16 cup liquid fruit 
pectin 


214 cups full-flavored 
honey 


34 cup unsweetened 


Blend the honey and pineapple juice in 
a saucepan, then bring to a full, rolling 
boil. Add the liquid pectin, stirring con- 
stantly. Heat to a full boil again and re- 
move from the heat. Skim, and pour into 
clean, hot glasses. Cover with melted 
paraffin. This will give about 5 six-ounce 
glasses. 


My husband says that when Spiced 
Blueberry Jam appears on the table, 
there’s sure to be a guest on the way. 
You'll like it best with fowl or veal. 


Spiced Blueberry Jam 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


4 teaspoon cloves 
cups sugar 

cup liquid fruit 
pectin 


2 pounds fully ripe y 
blueberries 7 
Juice of 1 lemon 1 
16 te aspoon cinna- 
mon 


Crush the blueberries, add the lemon 
juice, cinnamon, cloves, and sugar, and 
bring to a full, rolling boil, stirring con- 
stantly. Boil 2 minutes, then remove from 
the heat, and add the liquid pectin, stir- 
ring constantly. Skim and pour. Cover 
with melted paraffin. You'll have about 

12 6-ounce glasses. 





oo with old and new favorites, 
the jam cupboard is year-round menu 
insurance—an accent for flavors and col- 
ors, stretcher for “‘slim’’ meals, a decora- 
tion for plain ones, and a filler for between- 
meal snacks. 


Betrer Homes & GARDENS, 
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Save*500 ad 4 


THE DOVER— $862 





5 Rooms and Bath 
(Materials) 





MODERN HOMES 
at Mill Prices! 


Buy Direct from Mill and Save—You buy from 
our 5 great mills at lowest wholesale prices. One order 


buys your home complete. No extras! Over 270,000 
people live in Gordon-Van Tine Homes. Many save 
$500 and up! 

Famous Ready-Cut System—Saves you 30° in 
labor, 18% in lumber waste and gives you stronger, 
better built home. Brings the savings of modern pro- 
duction methods to home building 

Finest Guaranteed Materials—Complete iron- 
clad specifications assure you of guaranteed lumber, 
millwork, hardware, paint, tinwork, plumbing and 


heating. Best materials and strongest construction 
save repair costs year after year. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or Money Back 

Attractive Modern Features—NSkillfully arranged 


floor plans, sunlight kitchens planned to save time and 
steps, cheerful dinettes, modern bathrooms and many 
other features mean more comfort and less work for 
the housewife 

Building Material Catalog—Get free 
5,000 Building Material bargains. Doors, windows, 
paint, hardware, built-in fixtures, lumber—everything 
for fix-up work—at am izing money-saving prices 


FREE BOOK 
HOME PLANS 


Contains modern 
plans, specifications, 


able home building infor- . BAR SS 


mation Send for it today" 


Gordon-VanTine 
World's Largest Specialists in Home Ane> 1865 


1741 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 


book of 


home ‘ 
valu- 





Co. 





Check free books wanted Homes, Garages, 
Farm Buildings, Building Material Catalog 
Name 
Address 
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YOUR OLD RUGS 
CLOTHING SAVE 2% 


“Write for big New catalog of Amer- 
ica’s Finest Low Priced Rugs. De- 












scribes how we shred, sterilize, merge, 
bleach, respin, redye and reweave. 
CHOICE of 66 lovely Early American 





and Oriental masterpieces, solid colors, 
new two-tone blends. Model rooms. 
ANY SPECIAL SIZE YOU WANT 
It’s so easy. PHONE Railway Express 
to call for your material, or ship 
Freight—our expense. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 62nd year. Praise from 
editors, women everywhere. Be- 
ware agents. Mail Coupon or 1¢ Postal 





: asee ‘OLSON RUG co.""3 
s CHICAGO NEWYORK SAN FRANCISCO . 
: Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. K-14 } 
: _ YES, mail FREE, your new money-saving 
= Book in colors, “Beautiful New Rugs from Old.” § 
} 7 
BO I ccenisascnsnesapinnmnnasnnatiateaaninaicenstanaintapt ee aegetaneinasctititit : 
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*. ... bucolic jugful” 
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HAVE YOU BUILT THAT POOL YET? 


EVERYBODY knows that Lewis Gannett, whose 
sane, well-balanced book reviews are followed by thou- 
sands, casts a fairly long shadow in the literary world. 
Not so many are aware that he is a passionate, down-to- 
the-grass-roots week-end gardener. 

The minute he can get away on Fridays, he streaks 
it for Cream Hill (as his Connecticut ex-farm is pleas- 
antly named) and leaps into his digging clothes. His 
isn’t one of those country retreats where writing folk 
cultivate neuroses. Not by a bucolic jugful. It’s 17 
miles to the nearest chain grocery and 
this Criticus eximius does like a big 
vegetable garden. Flowers, too. Tre- 
mendous quantities of them; too many, 
to my way of thinking, for they’re at 
times more neglected than they should 
be. I chided him about it once, telling 
him that he’d bitten off more than he 
could chew. 

“Isn’t that,”’ was his reply, 
essence of gardening?” 

Maybe it is. Incontrovertibly, there 
are times when the weather has double- 
crossed us and we’re way behind our 
schedules, which convinces all of us 
that the word “‘labor-saving”’ has little 
or no relation to a gardener’s life. Yet 
I can’t help wishing I’d prolonged the discussion by 
suggesting that a waterlily pool take the place of some 
of his over-exuberant iris. 

There’s Heaven’s gift to the Tired Business Gardener. 
No weeding, no cultivating, no watering except that 
called for by evaporation losses. There’s nothing that 
declares such extravagant dividends on so small an 
investment. 

If you have one already, you'll agree with me. If not, 
there’s a treat ahead of you. Of the dozens of people I 
know who’ve constructed them, not one has been dis- 
appointed. You can’t say that for every garden com- 
ponent. Pools are so adaptable. They may be trans- 
formed wash-tubs in the smallest spaces, or they may 
be huge things inhabited by dozens of varieties of 
aquatic plants; they may lend distinction to rock garden 
or wild growth, or they may be striking in the most 
unbending of designs. 

Right now is an auspicious moment for pool-building. 
You won’t be hurried, as you might be in spring or fall. 
If you make it of concrete, as most people do, there’ll 
be time for it to set solidly. Also, there’ll 
be ample opportunity to soak and drain 
the new pool several times so there'll be 
little danger of the fish, when they’re put 
in, being killed by fresh concrete. When 
spring comes, your pool will be ready for 
stocking. 

Concrete, of course, isn’t the only ma- 
terial which may be used in pool construc- 
tion, but it’s a most satisfactory one. As 
a matter of information, one water- “garden 
specialist offers a steel pool 4’ x 7’ x 18”, 
complete with waterlilies, oxygenating 
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“A small Mugho Pine..." = area, some 3 
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plants, scavengers, and fish for 
$25. All you have to do is to dig 
the hole to slip it in. It’s a pious 
idea, in any event, to read up on 
the subject even before you peg 
out the dimensions. I recommend 
““Garden Pools: Large and 
Small,” by L. W. Ramsey and 
C. H. Lawrence. Your public li- 
brary undoubtedly has this ex- 
cellent book. (Ramsey, by the 
way, is the chap who’s doing “ 
Better Homes &§ Gardens’ \and- 
scaping series; see page 20. ) 

My own pool measures 5’ x 10’ x 18”, and we raise in 
it, in a large cypress box filled with a rich compost of 
completely rotted manure and topsoil, one or two tropi- 
cal waterlilies. In a more informal pool of the same size 
many more could be very well grown. Different lilies 
are planted each year, partly in deference to the pre- 
dominating hue in the rest of the garden, and partly 
because, like most amateurs, I enjoy experimenting. 
Last year, for example, the energetic day-bloomer, Mrs. 
Edwards Whitaker, yielded a succession of lavender- 
blue flowers from June to October. Marginal plantings 
were restrained and balanced, with small Mugho Pines 
as chief accents and /ris cristata (a lovely fragrant na- 
tive species which ought to be in evidence wherever 
flowers are grown) and Apricot Queen violas displaying 
the principal color. 

To me the greatest attractions of a lily pool are the 
restful stem and leaf patterns, relieved by the exotic 
blossoms, and the pictures mirrored by the still water. 
My children think otherwise. They like the goldfish; 
the jittery tadpoles; the two tiny turtles, Eddie Cantor 
and Doctor Foster (presumably the one who “went to 
Gloucester”); and the green frogs, Rowley, Powley, 
Gammon, and Spinach. Actually, my youngsters claim 
to be able to distinguish between these four amphibians, 
even going so far as to say that Spinach has, indeed, a 
character far superior to the others because ‘he'll more 
readily allow himself to be stroked with a moistened 
finger. I’d insist it was Nature- faking, if I hadn’t seen 
with my own eyes the children “‘pat” the frogs. 

There are two structural features in my little water 
garden which aren’t always found in pools. Both of 
them have proved their worth and I think, therefore, 
that other members of The Week-End Gardeners’ League 
ought to know about them. 

The first has to do with drainage. It isn’t necessary 
to let the water out of a lily pool often. Mine is emptied 
only once a year—sometime in April, as a 
rule, to give it a thoro spring-cleaning. A 
proper balance between animal and vege- 
tative life keeps the water fresh. To be 
sure, the water can be siphoned off, but 
that’s rather an untidy proceeding. It’s 
more convenient just to withdraw a plug 
and allow the water to run out, much as it 
would out of a bathtub. We hit upon a 
device which accomplishes just that. 

Before we poured the concrete for the 
bottom, we made a dry well. A circular 
feet in | Turn back to page 50 
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...and the pictures mir- 
rored by the still water” 














